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IBSTEACT 

Objectives of the 3*fear Volnnteers in aehabilitation 
Project (VIE) were to (1) docamtent the scope and extent M volunteer 
participation within rehabilitation facilities (2) prepare and test 
the effectiveness of handbooks designed to promote andyiaprove 
volunteer programs, and (3) provide training experiences that could 
modify negative attitudes of facility leaders and guide the 
development of volunteer programs* \ To reach these objectivesr three 
major project activities were performed* First, a questionnaire was 
administered nationally to facility executive directors or 
adainistrators^ auxiliary presiaents, volunteer coordinators, and, 
individual volunteers to gather information about volunteer 
participation and activities* i This resulted in the second 
activity**the development and Resting of hanabooks relating to 
volunteers, for use by volunte'ers and nonhospital and hOvSpital 
rehabilitation facilities* The final project activity Involved a 
series of eight seminars «hici focused on using the project*developed 
handbooks and other training tools, broadening acceptance of 
different forms of volunteering ^ providing new knowledge, and 
developing important skills relating to volunteer activity* This 
final report of the VIE project ^details all project activities, 
background information, and results* The appendixes include the 
project questionnaire, a listing of the handbooks developed, and^ 
Other information related to the^ project* (SH) 
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1. ZNTRODUCTION 



Hew will the last forty years of the twentieth eantury be charac* 
terized and reaembersdi Various phrases have been applied to earlier 
periods of this century: the Flapper Era,^ the Atomic Age, and the 
Space Aga. A grwing immber of people are hoping the seventh decade 
of the Gi?etttleth century will be identified as the Era of Volunteerism, 

Aaong the many advancements and changes peculiar to this century^ 
it is proposed that none is more characteristic of America's social 
progress than the eKpanded development and practice of voluntary action. 
Not surprisingly to people aware of ^^^rlca'e^erltage and evolution, it 
is natural for this nation to emphasise voluntarism as an ideal means of 
realising goals and solving probl ems. Since 1900* expansion of volun" 
tearing was fostered within many new arenas of social welfare. 

School volunteering began extending far beyond the original FEA 
concept, Voluntaera in court and correctional settings received new 
impetus and guidance through new publications and organisations which 
emerged in the 1960 's. Public welfare yolunteering was mandated by 
passage of the 1967 Social Security Amendments, During this saoia period 
of time, the U. S, Army officially recognised the potential of volunteer 
participation to Improve the general welfare of the military coimunity 
and Army leaders we're directed to jsatabllsh viable volunteer programs. 

In the midst of all this expansion and growth of volunteering! the 
field of rehabilitation becaM conspicucHis because of the obvious lack 
of widespread volunteer partlcipatipr4* Thanks to the vision of a few 
dynamib persons, and the leadership of two national organisations^ the 
Volunteers in Rehabilitation (VIR) Project was launched in 1970. Federal 
funding plus voluntary auspices and enthusiastic volunteer involvement 
provided a cos^inatlon of forces and sources that could not f ail^ to have 
tremendous impact throughout the entire spectrum of rehabilitation pro* 
grams* ^ore about the Project's history is pres^ated in a subsequent 
section of this reports) - * 

To a considerable extent^ personnel shortages have been responsible 
for the relatively recent increased interest in volunteering within re* 
habilication facilities. Certainly the problem of Insufficient manpower 
has been affected by legislative actions that have eKpanded rehabilita* 
tion responsibilities* 1965 legifllation added bebsvioral disabilities : 
to the focus of rehabilitation which had earlier been broadened beyond 
physical disabilities -to include emotional disabilities and mental retar- 
dation. Further eKpansion of rehabilitation responsibilities resulted 
from recent passage of the D.evelopniental Disabilities Act, 

In addition to the eKpandlng definition of disability^ the manpower 
situation became increasingly acute due to growing pressure for expanded 
services i and due to alternative approaches proposed for more effectively 
staffing rehabilitation agencies. Considerable attention was focused on 
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volutitaarlng in rehabilitation programs thraigh professional journal 
articles iuch as those published in 1964 by Reli^eri,A Maae|2 and Rich*3 
Thomas Rich and his colleaguas reported that volunteers often enrich re- 
habilltacion prograns by providing special skills and ekperience other- 
wise not available within particular facilities. Darrel J. Hase provided 
very Important support for volunteering by stating that the performance 
of certain tim*consuming tasks and activities by volunteers can enable 
paid staff to provide more individualized and professional services to 
clients, ^fase also suggested^ that volunteers who possess special quall^ 
fixations can expand the operation of facilities » thereby possibly In- 
creasing the number of cllenti being served. 

In 1965j Frank Relssman^ described a project which demdnstrated that 
volunteers can increase the effectiveness of the rehabilitation process 
by reinforcing the therapeutic relationship, especially If the volunteers 
are Indigenous to the enviroount of the clients. Similar propositions 
had been advanced by Whitehorn and Bsta5 eight years earlier. 

In 1970^ consideration of vblunteers as a manpower resource f(5r re* 
habilitation facilities was given official recognition through the 
awarding of federal monies to fund the Voluntjiegs in Rehabilitation (VIR) 
Project, In Hay of 1970 the Research and Demonstration Division of the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service of DHEW approved a three^yaar grant to 
Goodwill Industries of America and the National AuKlliary to Goodwill 
Industries « Two chief purposes were outlined in the grant application. 
One involved the documentation of current contributions by voluntaers to 
the provision of services to handicapped and disadvantaged persons. The 
other proposed the development and demonstration of, materials and tools 
that have the potential of expanding and improving volunteering in rehab* 
ilitatlon facilities* Two products of the VK. Project have been pub- 
llshed I 

1* The State of the Art of Volunteering In Rehabilitation 
Facilities . 6 r~~~~~ 

2, A series of twelve handbooks on the organization and admin* 
istration of volunteer program in rehabilitation 
^ facilities. 

In addition to presenting Mterlal friom the above two products, this 
Final Report provides Information about the many other activities and 
results cf the VTR Project, 

RtiFEMNCES 

iReinherz, Helen, VThm Therapeutic Use of Student Volunteers*" Children ^ 
Volume II, (July-August, 1964), 13'19. 
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Rehabilitation, 30, (1964), 37-39. . 
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II. FUmiNGS, lOTLlCATIOHS, AND POSSIBLE ACTIONS 



It was the priMry premise of the VIR Project that services to' handi- 
capped and disadvantaged .persons qan be increased and enririied Chrough the 
expansion and improveroent of volunteer participation in rahabilitation 
facilities, ]^pleoentation of the various Project activities produced 
considerable data and provided valuable insights* Strengths of existing 
volunteer programs have been identified a^ highlighted* Also eKposed 
and carefully analysed were weatoesses that deserve additional consider- 
ation and positive action. 

FIOTINGS .^ Less than 60% of non-hospital rehabilitation facilities have 
volunteer programs. It can be eat^aated that approximately SSsOOQ volun- 
teers partiGipated to these facilities in 1969. About 67% of these volun- 
teers perfcrmd activities which directly assisted paid staff members or 
facility clients.* 

QgLICATION , It will require encouragement, guidance , and technical 
asaistr^nce from sources of authority and leadership to Increase ttie pro- 
portion ot facilities that incorporate volunteer programa* to increase the 
number of participating volunteers, ar^ to Increase the percentage of 
volunteers who perform Direct Service activities. 

ACTIQNS p 1- KSk and SRS should issue regulations that encourage (perhaps 
require) rehabilitation faciiities to Incorporate PLANlffiD VOLUOTEER PRO- . 
GRAMS (possibly a prerequlaite for grants, purchase of service contracts, 
etc.). 

2, Regional offices of SRS, and each state reha(b 1 1 Itat ion agency, 
ihould add staff metE^ers or consultants who are capable of promoting and 
developing PLANNED VOLUNTEER PROCTAMS within local rehabilitation facili- 
ties. 

3* RSA and SRS ahould inaugurate a grant programp sljailar to con- 
struction or training grants* as a Mans of assisting facilities with the 
costs of establishing or organising PL^MD VOLUOTEER PROGRAMS. 

4. CARF standardff"f or accreditation should strongly support the - 
organization and operation of PUNITOD VOLUNTEER PR^L^* 

\ ' 

5. Leaders of national organizations such as National Association 
for Retarded Citizens, United Cerebral Pa lay ^Association, Qoodjfill Indus^ 
trieSj National Eaater SealVSociety for Crippled Children and AdultSi 
lARP, and NRA should proroti^ and assist the deye^oppint of PlANJffiD VOLUN- 
TEER PROGRAI^ throughait their mmberships. ' ' 

FINDINGS , khtmt 33% of the volunteers in non-hospital rehabilitation 
Faciliti es are 50 years of age or ol^eri over 60% are 35 years of age or 
older. Almost 86% of the volunteers in these facilities are female. 
ApproKimately 2% of the volunteers in non-hospital facilities are handi- 
capped, while almost 1,5% of the volunteers in these facilities are 
socially and/or culturally disadvantaged. 2 



IMPLICATIOti * It will require vigorous promotion and guidance to diversify 
the socioeconomic characteristics of voluri^eers participating in rehabili- 
tation facilities. 

ACTIONS . 1. Volunteer programs Involving persons with diverse socio- 
economic characteristics ahoulS^ be featured in newsletters arid other 
publications of SRS arui national organizations; feature articles on this 
subject should be promoted in comcunity newspapers and ethnic publica- 
tions by public information offices of SRSj other governMntal agencies j 
and national organizations, 

, 2* Special efforts should be directed toward informing leaders 

of rehabilitation facilities about the necessity of assisting many volun- 
teers particularly certain Indigenous volunteers -^^ with the expenses 
ordinarily involved in volunteer participation. • . ^ 

FINDINGS* 1# Administrators of hospitals which incorporate volunteer 
programs achieved an average attltudlnal score of 75*0 tofward volunteer 
participation- Executive Directors of non-hospital facilities which 
incorporate volunteer programs achieved an average attltudinal score of 
71p3 toward volunteer participation. From another perspectivej over half 
(55.4%) of the Administrators of hospitals with volunteers scored 75*0 
or more on the attitudinal scale as compared with one- third (33,8%) of 
the Executive Directors of non-hospital facilities with volunteers, 3 

2* 84 points was the minimum required for a volunteer program, 
to place in the Above Average classification of the Organisational Devel- 
opmerit Scale, Less than nine percent (STa) of the volunteer programs In 
non^hospltal facilities achieved scores high enough to classify Above 
Ave rage, 4 

IHFLICATIONS * 1* toproving the attitudes of Executive Directors of nori- 
hospital facilities about volunteer participation should be accepted as 
a major responsibility of leaders concerned with the future of volunteer- 
ing, 

2. Increasing the percentage of volunteer programs (in rehabili* 
tatlon facilities) which can achieve Above Average Organizational Devel^ 
opment should be accepted as a major goal by off ieals concerned with the 
field of rehabllltatlon- 

< ■ ■ ^ ■ 

ACTIONS ^ 1, Seminars for Executive Directors of non-hospital facili- 
ties should be conducted on a continuing basis for the purposes of help- 
ing them understand the value oi volunteer participation and providing 
them with knowledge about organizing and administering PLANED VOLUNTEER 

2 , Training programs (ins titutes , conferences , and academic 
courses) for facility staff members -- particularly persons responsible 
for directing volunteer programs -- should be encouraged, promoted ^ and 
financially subsidised, 

3, Leaders of national organizations should vigorously promote 
informational sessioni and training programs during conferences ^ annual 
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meetings 4 and othar similar activities. 

4. Spacial events and projects that facilitate the exchanging 
of ^idea| and sharing of aKpar lances should be organized and ImplsMnted 
among facilities, state agencies, regional offices , and VQluntary organi- 
Eations and gwernaental agencies at all levels* 

FINDING, Written materials , such as handbooks, are relatively effective 
at increasing the hcKirs of Direct Service activities and the number of 
hours of service contributed by volunteers. 5 

IKPLICATION . Widespread receipt and application of handbooks ^ other 
types of written materials , and special tools can Increase the performanc 
of Direct Service activities by volunteers in rehabilitation facilities, 
arid can also increase the nu^er of hours volunteers will participate in 
facilities* 

ACT ION * Handbooks and other materials that can guide the organlEatlon 
and administration of PIANffiD VOLUNTmR FROOTAHS should be widely distri- 
buted to rehabilitation facilities on a continuing basis* Facilities 
should be encouraged to apply the information in the handbooks , and all 
materials should be revised periodically as necessary* 

★ * * * * * * a 

Only a few selected findings of the Vffi Project have been presented 
In this Final Report. Actions proposed can be accepted or alternative 
?;ourses of action, tan be substituted* Host importantly,_the^ criteria 
for selecting particular actions or procedures should be the extent to 
which handicapped and disadvantaged persons will be served more effective 
ly tomorrow than they are being served today* 

References 
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III. PROJECT raODUCTS OF SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE 



Success is usually subjectively determlnad* In the case of the 
VQluntgers in Rehabilitation Project, success carij and shoulds be inter^ 
pre ted by the readers of this report* While it is not possible to ade- 
quately reflect the scope, breadth, and depth of a three-^year undertaking 
such as the VIR Project in a short report such as this, it is antici- 
pated the readers will easily comprehend , the innT^nse efforts performed 
through the VIR Project and the value of its tangible and Intangible con- 
tributicns. 

THREE INNOVATIVE PRODUCTS 

To facilitate understanding of the VIR Project and its Importance 
to the field of rehabilitation and to handicapped and disadvantaged 
persons, three innovative products of Project activities are described 
in the following paragraphs. Each product has distinctive significance 
and is worthy of serious consideration, 

1. Concept of a PLMINED VOLUNTEER PROGRW 

It is a strange phenomenon 5 but nonetheless valid, that many 
people will pay more attention to an idea If it has a. "catchy" title. 
This reality Is partially responsible for the phrase "Planned Volun- 
teer Program." After many discussions with leaders of rehabilita- 
tion facilttleSs it became clear that something more than the typical 
approach to volunteering would have to be proposed in order to capture 
their attention and achieve serious consideration. 

The concept of a PLANNED VOLUNTEER PROGRAM was devised In order 
to crystalize the knowledge and attitudes obtained through the exten^ 
sive observation J analysis, and experience that occurred through im- 
plementation of the VIR Project, 

Most leaders of rehabilitation facilities would readily agree that 
there Is a definite relationship between the time and effort expended 
on the organisation of a n habllltatlon program (busineas enterprise! 
fund-raising effort, or socifil activity) and the effectiveness with 
which the program (enterprise, effort, or activity) operates. However, 
most leaders of rehabilitation facilities have not given priority 
status to the planning and administration of voluntc ^ programs. 

It is hoped the concept of a PLAm^D VOLUNTEER PROGR^ will become 
a major interest of rehabilitation leaders and receive their serious 
consideration. There la Subatantlal confidence among VIR Project 
leaders that application of the Basic Frinclples and implementation 
of the 14 Key Components Inherent to a PLANNED VOLUNTEER PROGRAM will 
prove so succe»sful that volunteer participation in rehabilitation 
facilitlfts will soon be one of the most popular and valued forms of 
volunteering throughout the United States- 



Handbooks Nos. 1 and 3 explain, describe, and wtllne the concept 
of e PLAMm VOLUNTEm PRWRAW. Copies of these handbooks may be 
obtained from Goodwili ^ustrles of Asoertca, Inc. 

Attitudinal Scale " * 

i^ong the early obseraatlpns of VIR Project staff were the lesi- 
than-positlve attitudes about volunteer participation frequeatly 
expressed, or otherwise indicated, by executive persotmel of rehab- 
ilitation facilities. The importance of attitudes was not universally 
recognised by, nor was there general agreement about the nature of 
attitudes toward volunteering amongj, the leaders, ofi^ the VK Project. 
Therefore, Project staff proceeded to design a series of 21 statements 
that might give sooe indication of the attitudinal inclination of par- 
ticular persona toward volunteering. The series of 21 statements was 
designed In such a manner^ to permit mathematical weighting of responses. 
By arriving at a sum total of respdnaes and using a simple middle-point 
as the basis for assessing positive ys. negative attitudes, it became 
possible to "measure" attitudes about volunteer participation in rehab- 
ilitation facilities, 

While the approach and Its components have llJaitatlons , the list of 
scataments and the mathematical procedures do provide the basis for an 
Attitudinal Scale that can be helpful* 

Specific information ^about the AtCitudlnal Scale and its applica- 
tion within the VIR Project can be found on pages 19, 20, 21, 22, 53 
and 54 of The State of the Art of Volunteering in Rehabilita tion Facil-^ 
ities* (A copy^f this publicatioil may be obtained from Goodwill 
Industries of ^erica, Inc*) 

Volunteer Program Organizational DevelopTO nt (OP). Scale* (The Griggs- 
Levin Scale) 

. As Project staff undertook the analysis of data contained in ques- 
tionnaires returned by Executive Directors of rehabilitation facilities, 
it became Increasingly clear that soro means for ranking volunteer pro- 
grams would be helpful, if not highly essential and desirable* Ranking 
could not be applied to effectiveness or be misconstrued as evaluating 
the success of volunteer programs to'achieve particular goals or objec- 
tives* Limitations of data^and the absence of acceptable methodology 
prevented going beyond a system of identifying and MtheMtioally 
weighting the presence of selected organisational COTiponents and manage- 
ment procedures* 

Project staff identified 14 organizational exponents and management 
procedures they believed to be esseutial to effective volunteer program 
operation* Arbitrary values were assigned to each component and proce- 
dure. Mdln^the points received for each component and procedure pro- 
duced a total score that was designated the Organizational ^velop^nt 
(CD) Score for a particular facility's volunteer program* 



In addition to an ODsc bring syitem^ Projeet staff arbitrarily 
eetablished three eaCigories of organisational development: Above ' 
Averagei Average j and Below Average. Thus, it became possible for 
volunteer programs in rehabilitation facilities to be classified on 
the basii of relative degrees of organizational development. ' 

Hoping to stimulate interest^ in strengthening and , improving 
volunteer .programB in rehabilitation facilities, Project staff pre- 
V pared a seir-scoring exercise. Facilities throughout the nation 
were encouraged to apply the OD Scale arid Classification system to 
their own volunteer programs by Independently administering the 
self-scoring exercise* , 

More infornuition about the OD Scale and classification system ^ 
can be |ound on pages 36, 54, 55, and 56 of The State of the Art 

of VolunjeerlDR In Rehabilitation Facilities , 

\ ' . . ■ \ 

IMPORTS EDITORIAL NOTE . 

While Project staff were acutely aware the Project focused oft volun-* 
tiering in riehabllitation facilities i they endeavored to facilitate the 
adaptabllihy of Project results to any setting in which volunteering 
might occu©/ ; Therefore ^ it should be noted that the three innovative . 
products described in the preceding paragraphs have validity and applica- 
bility to volunteer programs in many types of agencies and organliatioM 
in addition to rehabilitation facilities* 



IV, BACKGROmn) INFORMATION 



ORIGIN OF THE PRQJgCT ^ ^ 

[ ' ~ ^ ■ "T" 

^ The National Auxiliary to Goodwill Industries (N^I) was founded in 
1930, This unusual organization provides cobrdinatian and leadarahip 
to the numerous local auxiliaries which relate to caminity-based Goodwill 
Industries located throughwt the country. Of primary IjBportance to both 
the national anti local auxiliaries is the performance of volunteer service 
in order to wpp lenient and enhance the program of Goodwill ^du6triea# 

In 19|w a H^Gl committee recommended the study of volunteerism and/ the 
^velopm^t of tools to assist the recruitmentT training p and involvement 
of volunteers in rehabilitation facilities, Moying into action quickly, 
NA,G1 leaders unanimously voted to asiume nationwide leadership for increas- 
ing and expanding volunteer participation within programa serving handi- 
capped and disad^^antaged persons » v 

With assistance from vplunteer consultants ^ officials of KAGI prepared 
a proposal requesting fui^ing from the Department of Health » Iducation, and 
Welfare, Meetings were^eld with leaders of Goodwill Industries of America 
and Federal off icials, jF Following approval and funding of the grant applica- 
tion, MGI leaders recruited Project staff mainhers. In addition, the • 
cooperation and assisfipnce of other Important prganisations and individuals 
was secured^ resulting^ in the formation of a working Advisory Conmittee* 

No momentum wag lost as the NAGl leaders continued their energetic 
efforts tb fiilflLl their dreams, interests , and promises to others. HEW 
funding began June 1/ 1970, The Project Directdr .end Principal Investigator 
began July^S* 1970. In early August the Project Comittee held its first 
Meting^ and the full Adviabry CoBomittee met in October^. ^ The tempo of 
project activities maintained thi^ pace of vigor and progress throughout 
the three years the grant was fundtedi . ^ 
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CTIVES OF THE PROJECT ^ 

Project leaSers identified four major objectives of the Volunteers in 
Rehabilitation Project: " 

1. To document the scope and extent of volunteer participation within 
rehabilitation facilities. 

2. To prepare handbooks that could promote and facilitate .the organi- 
zation, adminis era t ions in^roveoenl, and expansion of volunteer 
programs within/ rehabilitation facilities. 

3. To test the effectiveness of the handbooks in terms of producing 
positive changes in volunteer participation. 

4. To provide training. experiences that could modify negative atti- 
tudes of facility leaders and guide the development. of volunteer 
programs^ ' 
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Eaeh of these objectives was viewed as a phase of the total - Volunteers 
in Rehabilitation Prdjeet. The first phase consisted of a nationwide 
stuTy of Gurrent volunteer partioipation within Rehabilitation facllltiai. 
The seeond phase involved the writing and publioation of a series of 
twelve handbooks that provided extensive eomprehension and guidanee in 
relation to\the establishMnt and operation of volunteer programs. Phase 
three directly interrelated p and even overlapped^ with the second phase 
since it lnv|olved meaiuring the capacity of the handbooks to influence or 
produce change in |the status or development of selected volunteer programs, 
A series of training seminars constituted the Project's fourth phase. 

All four phases have been completed* The extent to which the objec- 
tives were successfully fulfilled can be determined s on the basis of the 
products and results achieved* More specific information about the pro- 
ducts and other Project results is presented in other sections of this 
report* V j 

REVIEW OF LITERATmE ^ / 

While the Project's seeond phase necessitated substantial review of \ 
published and unpublished materials p relevant literature was scanned and 
read in connection with all phasies. Many materials were studied in the _ 
process of designing the questionnaires used in the first phase Including 
books on rehabilitation and reports on active volunteer program in rehab- 
ilitation facilltits* Literature on e^^ 

assistance with the : exper is^nt' that- Project ' a thi^d phase . 

Most of the publications J materialSp ar^^ther literature reviewed / . 
for help with the writing of the handbooks aril the organising of the semi- 
nars are listed in Handbook No, 12 j Catalog of Resources * Particularly 
important information and assistance were obtained from the publications 
specifically identified In the Bibliography section of this report* 

DESCRIPTIQK OF PROJECT SETT^G 

Goodwill Industries of America was the corporate Institution awarded 
the funds and legal responsibility for administration of the Volunteers 
in Rehabilitation Project* Project staff, recordlS^ and related materials 
were housed within the attractive national office complex of Goodwill 
Industries of America located at 9200 Wisconsin Avenue in Bethesda, Mary- 
land* to addition to comfortable office spacej Project sitaff were provided 
iWith telephones 9 file cabinets, shelvingj necessary supplies, and storage 
facilities* 



V. PERSONlffiL 



PROJECT STAFF • 
Three staff members employed with Project funds Included i 

Project Director: Stanley Levin • 

. t. 

— ^ Principal Investigator r Robert J. Griggs 

Project Secretary I Mrs* Helen Lever 

Job Descriptions for each of these staff numbers are%&n file at 
pdodwill Industries of America* 

SUPPORTIVE STAFF f 

■ " / ■ ^ . ' * . ■ - 

Several members of the national staff hf Goodwill Industries of 
Anierica provided professional and technical assistance to the Volunteers 
In Rehabilitation Project* In particular^ the participation and help of 
the iollowing staff .members is speeiflcally noted i ^ \, 

National Executr^e Director " ^ 

Director of Finance and Hanagement ^formation 
^neral Counsel , ' / ^ ^ 

Director of Public Relations 
Director of liocal Services 
Supervisor^ of Print Shop ■ 
^ ■ ^ GIA Regional Representatives * ' 

COMMITTEES 

Valuable assistance and guidance were provided the Project by tw 
coimitteesi ' . 

Project Comittee - / . 

Advisory Committee ^ ^ / 

Participation by member^, of both committees was strictly voluntary. 
They received no monetary co^ensatio% only reimbursement of transporta 
tlon costs ^ and other expenses directly related to Project aGtivlties* 

Members of' tha Project CoMiittee included i \ / 

tea, Diane Roupej Chairman of the MGI Volunteers 
in Rehabilitation , Project / 

y Mrs. Claude F. Bridges, President of NA^I (1972-1974) 

Mrs. George Dlnsdale, President of NAfir (1967-1969^' 

Mrs. James R. Hetherington, President^of NAGI (1969 ^ 1972) 
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Francis W. Mulcahy, President of Davis Memorial Goodwill 
toduitries 

Dean Phillips , National Executive Director of Goodwill 
' Industries of America 

Robert E. WatkinSj Executive Vice Preaideiitj, Development, 

of Godwin Indus tries of America. ^ 

Th# Project CoOToittee salved as a policy**maklng group, and super- 
vised the f oriflulation of budgets and the general Implementation of 
Project activities. ^ ^ 

Leaders of the nation's key rehabilitation and volunteer organisa^ 
tions seryed.on the Advisory CoxDmittee. In addition^ some individual 
members^ of the. Advisory Comlt tee were selected for their specialised 
eKpertise, , Project CoBMittee members also served on the Advisory Com- 
mlttee« Important information and guidance were provided by A4vi^ory 
Cdmittee members who also £aeilitated several major jProJect activities. 
"(Presented as iKhibit B is a coBaplete listing of Advisory Gbmlttee 
members.) ; ' / ^ 

OTHER SOURCES OF ASSIS^CE \ 

' Not to be overlooked /or minimised are the^ efforts and assistance of 
numerous volunteers and paid staff persons throughaut the couiatry* In 
lieu of individually recognizing each peraonp^ the follcTwing list identifies 
groupings to which most of the Project's participattts belong* 

Officials and leaders of KAGI and local Goodwill Auxiliaries « 

^ " ■ ' . - ■- !"'=^'- 

Executive Directors and paid staff of local Goodwill Industries 
and other rehabllltatidn facilities. 

Officials and staff members of ;the^ Rehabilitation Services Admin-* 
istration and the Social and Rehabilitation Service. 

Leaders of local Volunteer Bureaus and Voluntary Action Centers* 

Officials of Regidnal offices of the Department of Health, Educa- ' 
tion, and Welfare. 

. ' r ■ " ' ■ - ^ 

Officials and staff within state rehabilitation agencies. 

Officials and leaders of the President's Comittfee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. ^ 

■ \ ' . . . , / = ' ■ 
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Vli METH0D01.0GY AND RESULTS - ' , 

NATIOKM. STUDY 

What is kno*m about voiunteer partieipation in rehabilitation 
facilities? How many volunteera serve in facilities 7 What do they do? 
Do they receive special training? 

These and other questions ei^hasiMd the raaliEHtioii that little 
facial inforttation aboat rehabilltatton volunteering was available in 
1969. Therelorej it was recognised that the co^ilation of data about 
volunteeifs in rehabilitation would be very valuable - 

Iroceediftg on the abmre racognitioap the Project -a leadership 
launched a nationwide study as the Project ^a first phase* Outlined 
briefly in the folloi^^ing paragraphs are major activities of the study. 

Sampling Frocedt^res 

In order to obtain an adequate and representative sai^le ol rehab^ 
Ilitation facilities in the IMited States, it was necessary to (Refine the 
^Hiniverse*' from which a statistically valid sai^le could be compiled,. It 
was determined the universe should include all identifiable: facilities 
which offer rehabilitation services and/or sheltered emplaynent to handi* 
capp'^d or disadvant'aged persons* This included sheltered woryihopSp/^ 
rehabilitation centers iirhich pay or may not' have inQorporated sheltered 
workshops^ and hQapitals with bona ;£ide rehabilitation departments oy 
prograM, ^ ^ 

ApproKimately 2^800 f«ilicies were identified from eicis ting lists 
supplied by nine key vpluntary organliationa , and goverMienta I agencies* 
From this, universe a random stratified probability sample w_as drawn^ 
using the Table, of Randotj Iftimbers, Many rehabilitation facilities are 
affiliated wLth national voluntary organl^attons CAm^rican Hospital ^soc 
ia t ion j Goodwill Industries of teerica, National Association for Retarded 
Citizens/ National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
National Industries for the Blind ^ and United Cerebral Palsy Ass ocj^^n) 
The samp^le was stratified to Include the percentage of fac;iliti%%^aff lli^ 
ated with each organiEation according to thm proportion each hational 
organization constituted .of the universe. 

Twenty-five percent (25%) of the total universe of rehabilitation 
facilities was seleti^d to make up the sample of facilities to which the 
fesecutive Director /Administrator questionftalres were m lied* This aas^le 
was cohiidered to be an adequate and representative ample of rehabilita' 
tion facilities in the. United States. ' 

Two categories of facilities were included in the sample* The first 
category j termed 'hospital ^facilities included Inst itutlo having 
service programs traditional tp hospitals and in which a bona fid© Rehab- 
ilitation department or program operated* The second category, termed 



"non-hosplnal faclLitieS|'; included aheltered workshops and/or rehabilt* 
feation centers exclusive of hospital settings* \ . 

Of the 695 sample facilities, 295 (42.4%) were hospital facilities 
and 400 (57.6%) were non-hoapital facilities* These percentages reflect 
the proportion of each category of facilities within the total universe 
of rehabilitation facilities* 

695 questionnaires were nia lied to sample facilities for cmpletlon ■. 
by the \respective Executive Directors or Administrators , One hundred 
seventy\two (172)3, or 58-3%, of the 295 questionnaires sent to hospital 
facilities were completed and returned. Two hundred and ninety (290) j 
or 72.5%i of the 400 questionnaires mailed to non-hospital facMdties 
were completed and returned. * 
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Questionnaires 



The Executive Director/Administrator questionnaire '^s limited to 
volunteer programs which existed andt operated during the War 1969., 
This was done to Insure uniform and complete repbrting of d^ta. Since 
the ques tionria ires were mailed in the fall of 1970, many fsacllities 
wi^ld not have compiled information about their voluntearij^rograma f or 
thei full year qf 1970. Some of the data requested wouldi^reflect the .^S 
mosjt current information available at the titm questionnaires were re* 
ceived and completed* ^ . ^ 

: . . . . = ^ - ■ ■:' ^ ■ ^ 

Three^ specif ically different questionnaires were^ sent to. different 
groups of ^respondents in addition to Executive ^irec tors/AdministratorS 
In those instances in which an Executive Director /Administrator provided/ 
the pece^sary information, .one special questionnaire was mailed to the 
president of an auxiliary organisation aftiliated with a particular 
facility?, and another special qued^fc'^^MM was mailed to the person 
identified as being responsible for tflrec^ting or coordinating the partic' 
ular faeillty-s volunteear program. A fourth ques tlofinalre was sent to 
individuals who were believed to have been currently or recently active 
volunteers- within rehabilitation facilities. ' 

Because the auxiliary presidents , volunteer coordinators, and 
individual volunteers were not selected through procedures of probability 
and random samplingj the represe'^tativaness of the lnf,ormation they sup-, 
plied is limited to the specif ic\respondfnta who completed and returned 
questionnaires. Unlike the Executive Director /Administrator population, 
the^responsea from these three otner groupings eatoot be considered to be 
representative of their respective populations * . 

- - ■ ^ ^ ' ^ \ ^ i ■ ■ 

Information concerning numbers ofi^ jiuestlonnaires| mailed and returned 

is presented in the following table. ^ 



Questionnaires 


Number 


of Questionnaires 


MalKd To! 


Mailed- 


Returned 


% 


Executive Directors or Administrators 


695 


462 


66.5 


Auxiliary Presidents 


435 


188 


43.2 


Volunteer Coordinators 


552 


278 


50.4, 


Individual Volunteera 


388 ' 


207 


53.4 
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RasultS 

Data from more than 2,000 returned questionnaire's were tabulated and 
analyzed by Project itaff* Certain flndlngB were seleeted for tnGlusisn 
in a published doQUment entitled The State of the Art of Volunteer ing in 
Rehabilitation Faellitiea . More than #,000 copies of this report have 
been distributed to rehabilltatibn faoilities, governmental agencies, and 
voluntary organizations thraighait the vorld# 

A few. of the findings of the national study are presented in the v * 
first seetion of this Pinal Report* I^e to space and other practical 
liipaitatlons. The State of the Art Report dori hot: 1^ all the data 

and information contained in the returned ques^ipniiilres. Goodwill Indus- 
tries of America has of fared to make the returned questionnaires available 
to responsible Institutions arid agencies for additional tabulations ai^ 
aha ly I i Ist^— ^ ^ c^*^ 

H^DBOOKS ; 

. Prior to submitting the grant application for Federal funding, leaders 
of HAGl interviewed a mimber of nationally recognised authoritiea in the^ 
fields of yolunteering and Mhabllitatlon. Suggested ai^ supported by many' 
of the persons interviewed was the prejiaration of written materials and 
tdols to guide the development of rehabilitation volunteerlrig* 

Alternative formal for printed materials were outlined and deliberated 
by Project staff, the Project Committee, the Advisory Conmit tee. Federal and 
state officials, and many other Imowledgeable persons**-partlcularly leaders^ 
of local rehabilitation facilities. After considerable' exanlnation of cost 
factors, advantages, disadvantages, and the experience of previous sijallar 
efforts, it was decided to prepare a series of ^^elve separate, but Inter^ 
related, handbookSi Read as a unit, the, twelve handbooks would constitute 
cOTprehensive guidance to the organiaationj :adplnistration,. and li^rovement. 
of both new and eKisting volunteer programs within rehabilitation facili* 
ties. At the saM time , each handbook would ^ave /particular, and. independent 
value for specific readers. ^ , ' / 



. ■ Titles 

-- — I 

A complete set of the handbooki may be obtained from Goodwill Indus* 
tries o^f ^ericaj Inc. For immediate reference purposes , the handbook 
titles are presented belowi 



'1. 


WHY lOTOLVE VpLUNTEERS 


2, 


HOW VOLUNTEERS HELP 


3. 


HOW TO 


ORGANIZE A VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 


4. 


HC^ TO 


ADMINISTER A VOLimTEER PROGRAM 


5. 


HOW TO 

/ 


RECRUIT VOLIOTEERS . / 


6. 


HOW TO 


INTERVIEW. AND PLACE VOLTOTEERS 


7* 


,HOW TO 


PREPARE VOLUNTEERS TO HELP. 


8^ 


HOT t6 


suraRViSE km evaluate volunteers 


9. 


HOW TO 


MOT n^ATE VOLUNTEERS 


10* 


HOW TO 


INCORPORATE GROUP VOLUNTEERING, 


11. 


; HOW TO ASSimE MSPONaiB^ VOLUNTSIIRING 


12, 


CATALOG OF RESOURCES . 



Preparation of the twelve handbdoks involved many activities conducted 
over a long span of time that began; prior to the actual writing process, 

- / - . ' ^ • " ■ ' ' 

On-site Studies 

Three (3) on-site studies o^ vdlunteer programs in rehabilitation 
facilitiea were proposed" in the original grant application* It ''^as 
feasible and advantageous to conduct eight (8) on-site studies, by ar rang* 
ing 'to sequentially visit several facilities in the same geographical area 
during the course of several trips to different sections of .the country. 

Each of the facilities studied was selected on the^basls of particular 
features of rehabilitation programsjing or volunteer participation. In 
addition, the eight facilities included large and small operations ^ inde- 
pendent facilities: and those affiliated with national organizations and 
facilities which serve a' wide range of physically and mientally disabling 
conditions* - ; ; ' 

Following is the listing of facilities visited and studied between 
September 1970 and September 1971 i , \ 

Braille Institute of PmettQa^ Inc. - Los Anielfes^ California 

Goodwil4~Itidusirt^es-"of^Sou theTn 



/I San Gabriel Valley Training Center and Workshep for the 
Handicapped - BasseCt,^ Calif ornim 

Go^will todustries of Orange County - Santa Ana, California 

Wightnan Memorlai Goodwill Indus tries - Long Beaah, California 

i ' . ■ * ^ 

Go^wlll toduitries, of Northeast Iwa - Waterloop^ Iowa * 
Bethesda Lutheran Home - Water tilm, Wiioons In , ' - 

Portland Children's Center - Portland, Oregon 

■ Speeial teetinga ^ . 

Two speelal meetings were propoied in the or ginal grant app Ilea tiqn 
By careful planning and combining Ffojact aetivities and travel funds ,1 
became po^aible to coaduct eight (8) ipecial Metlngs, Each speaiai 
mea ting had the purpose of increasing the 'kncsf ledge at^ awareness of / 
Project leadership '"in terms of reality factors that affect volunteer/ p^^ 
ticlpation* "Brainstorming" and other techriiques were used to stiiaiiate 
creativity and facilitate problem-solving* - / 

^ : ^ ^ ■ ' ; ■ . ^ ■ \ '■ ; ' \/ ' • 

Each special meting focused on a particular grouping of peoplfe 
important to the e^^a^idn of volunteering in rehabilitation facilities, 
Followihg ls a litfting of special meetings by date, location, and ^^fcopics 



March 25-26 , 1971' ' ' ' ^ 

Bethesda, Maryland 

^llita^rai Facilities from the 
.Administrative Personnels" 



Bethesda, Maryland t 
y*Vblunteer Participation ^injRehabd 
; Petspectlve of tfttesjaei|4ties ' 



April 13, 1971 ^ ^ . - / 

Washington, D.C^ : ; / . .4 
"Involving Horet^^ndicapped People In Volunteerism" / 
(A specific sesskon with the Handicapped Subooroalttee of the 
President's Comkittee on Employment of the l^andlcapped) ^ 



■ I 



April 18-20, 1921 ^ / 
Chicago, Illinois ' /. 
,"Low Income, Minority, and Ethnic Groups as Voluntaers" 

May 13-14, 1971 . ^ ^ / 

San Antonio, Texas / 
'•Expansion of the Role of the Traditional Volunteer in 

Rehabilitation Facilities" ^ - . / 

■ / V ' , 

September 8, 1971 / ^ 

Portland j Oregon ; 
"Senior CltlMns as Volunteers in Rehabilitation Facilities' 

September 10, 1971 

Tacoma, Washington . ^ 

''Supervlsor^LJP-Wapnnel and Volunteers" 



September 15,' 1971 
Kanaas Cityi Mliiouri 
^ "Youth as Volunteers In Rehabilitation Facilities" 

September 17, 1971 / 
Dea Moinei, Iowa 

'*rhe Handicapped as Volunteer B in Rehabilitation Facilities" 

These special meetings proved to be eKtraordinarily valuable in terms 
of identifying w^ys to incriease and expand volunteer involvement in rahab* 
ilitation facilities. At the* same tlTO, the meetingi revealed harsh raal^ 
ities in terms of negative attitudes , coniiderable lack of '!ho^-to" 
administer volunteer programs, and tha lack of resources to adequately 
staff volunteer programs. 

Cpmpiling and Revi<&wiTig Materials ^ 

^ Thia undertaking was one of the most parvasivear^ eoroplieated Project 
activities^ because it Involvad many paople and a build ing«block approach ^ j 
requiring difficult coordination and timing. 

Topical Jg^eK 

As early as August of 1970, a listing of headings was c^plled in 
order to idantify tha topics on which information would ba collected. In 
Octobar of 1970 j, this preliminary listing was revised into, an .organised 
Topical Indax that served as the basis for categori^ing.inf oribtion and . 
data about vbluhteer activity. 209 headings wera listed and a file folder 
was set up for each separate tQpic. Each heading was given its own refer* 
ence number, and this number w.as typed on the corresponding file folder 
label. \ ; : / " 

B lb 1 i ogr a phy . ^ , 

Prior to January of 197 ^i^/an extensive 16«page bibliography of litera- 
ture on volunteering was compiled by Project staff* Additions to this 
bibliography $rere made during the next year as materials were discovered 
by Project leadership or as new pubTiMtidris became available. Vigorous 
efforts were made to obtain as cnich information and mterial as possible 
in relation to the 209 headings of the Topical XndeK# 

^Obtaining Literature and Materials ^ 

The formidable task of ob tainlnf Y opies of-bcroKs_, Jar^lc lea , and other 
materials substantially benefitted ^zom the capable and effl^cl^nt efforts 
of a volunteer in Omaha^ Nebraska (Mildred Braden)« Along with; Project 
staff. Miss firaden ordered publishf:id and unpublished materials which she 
arranged to be delivered to the Project offiae. Much time ^ patience ^ and^ 
persistent effort was required to loc^'^^e and eventually receive the many 
desired materials. In addition to thm proQedures noted above, valuable 
materials wei^e contributed by facility parsbnnel who enclosed, forms, booklets 
and other practical items along with the survey questiomalres they returned. 



RaadlriE. Extracting^ and OreanlzlnE Matarlals ^ ^ - 

A corps of volSnteers read ^ny of the baoka, ^rticlel, ai^ other 
materials. They selected partlaular paragraphs or passages, as being 
valuable to the Project. Other volunteers typed the seise ted material 
oh ffpeeial foras which were identified with numbers corresponding to the 
reference numbers developed frosL the Topical Inden. Each piece of material 
reeelved at the Project office was placed in tboi appropriate file folder* 
This process operated over ^ fcwo*y^ar period* The typed material in the 
file folders (much of which wss compilod by Project staff) p and in other 
forms, became the basic "teow ledge pool" for the preparation of the ha^- 
.books. . 

EXPERPEMT 

One of the chief factors supporting the preparation of handbooks was 
the assumption that leaders of rehabiLitation facilities lacked specific 
information and the "how to"' tools aeaessary to the administration of 
effective volunteer programa. Transforming this assumption into a hypo- , 
thesis produced the proposition that volunteering In rehabilitation facil- 
ities will ifflprove if facility leaders are provided written materials out- 
lining the organisation and admlnlBCration of volunteer programs,, 

Within the ^rant application it was prbposgd to determina the effec- 
tiveness of handbooks prepared by Project stiaff . To iulfill Ihls proposal, 
an experiment was designed to provide data about jQfianges that,. occurred in 
volunteer programs within rehabilitation f acilities, whose^leadera received 
copies of the Project-produced handbooks. - ^ 

An experiment involving thirty- two rehabilitation facilities^ replaced 
the originally proposed demonstration that would hav^ involved four facili- 
ties. In many respects, but especially in terms of obtaining valid and 
helpful data, the greatly expanded experlTCnt actually conducted by Project 
staff provided ^Idance substantially, exceeding the less scientific produce© 
that would have resulted from a smaller-tn-iiMp but more difficult to 
administer, demonstration* 

The experiment was classical in design, including expertoental arid 
control groups. Changes/ in selected variables were measured through the 
use -of pre-test and pos fittest Instruments* The experiment began on July 5, 
1972 and termlMted on ;4pril 5, .4973. Thirty-eight (38) non-hospltal .rehab- 
ilitation facilities wire selected to participate, nineteen in the experi- 
mental group and nineteen in the control group. Only the facilities in the 
experimental group re4etved copies of the Project-produced handbooks. 



A pre-test que/tionnaire was developed and sent to each of the 38 fac- 
ility directors, requesting InforMtion abwt various aspects of their 
volunteer programs and about their attitudes concerning volunteer partici- 
pation. Prom the returned questionnaires it becaM possible to formlate 
a base line Maaure against which change could be determined and quantified; 
At the termination of the e^erlMnt an idwtical questlomaire was mailed^ 
to the participating facility directors* Data from these pos^- test Instru- 
ments were analyzed to determine the extent to which the handbooks might 
have contributed to changes in specifically Identified components of volun^ 
teer progtaM w:ithin the experlMntal group-of^aGiUtles and to changes in 

■ . M . , \.; = ' = ■ . 
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attitudes of the directors of this group of facilities. Data from the 
control facl.lltles were used to determine "noriMl" grwth or change that 
might oeeur in volunteer program components or facility direetbri' atti-^- 
, tudes without the^ external sticuli of handbooks^ 

In particular, four areas important to the development ar^ management . 
of volunteer programs in rehabilitation facilities received major attention 
through the eKperiment: 



1. Activities of volunteers, 

2. Attitudes and opinions of facility directors concerning 
volunteer participation. 

3« Internal manageMnt of volunteer programs, especially 
organizational proceduresi recruitmenti trainingi and 
administration- 

4. Characteristics of volunteers i 



Results 

Attached to this report as Exhibit A is an exteiisive. report on the 
Project's experiioental phase* .Therefore, only a few results will be pre- 
sented in the following paragraphs. 

Thlrty^two (32) facilities were completely involved in -the total 
experimental phase of the Project. (Six facilities discontinued participa- 
tion during the eKperiment for a variety of reaspns«) Among the sixteen 
control facilities I fourteen had volunteer participation prior to. receiving 
the pre- test questionnaire. Eleven of the sixteen experimental facilities 
had voluntelsr program ' prior to receiving the; pre- test instrument. \ While 
no change occurred within the control facilities , one experijQental facility 
did begin volunteer participation during the experiment. 

Fifteen quantitative ^characteristics of the studied volunteer programs 
and facility director attitudes werej 'statistically analyzed. In relation 
to four of these' characteristics, the ^tfhanges that occurred during the 
experiment were considered to be statlstically slgnlf icant-"^ I^^^ 
-directors of ^experimental facilities reported increased numbers of Direct ; 
Service man-hours contributed by volunteers^ and they also reported increased 
volunteer participation by physically handicapped persons and by profeisional 
and business persons. * :! - 

Twenty-two qualitative characteristics of the studied volunteer programs 
and facility director opinions were statistically analysed . Only one change 
occurring during the experiment was considered to be statistically signifl* 
cant. There was a significant increase in the number of volunteers receiving 
Pre -Job Training with this inSiease oecurrlng wlthto experimental facilities. 

TRACING SmiN^S = ' ^ 

Originally, a research utilization component was included in tfie appli- 
cation for a federal grant to fund the Volunteers in Rehabilitation Pi^oject. 



HEW afflelals removed this component from the R&D grant » reasoning that 
educational seminars were more appropriately within the scope of training 
aetivicies« Thus, a supplementary applicatidn for a training grant ^was 
submitted and funded before May of 1972. ; 

Three bbjeetives were outlined for the series of seminars proposed 
in the training grant applications 

1. Utlliiatton of handbook material developed, and kn^ ledge gained^ 
(thrwgh the R&D grant) to increase positive attitudes toward 
expanded volunteer participation. 

2p ytilization of handbook ma terialr developed, and knwledge gained , 
^ ' (through the grantX to train aeminar participants in the 

applicatljQn of handbook content within their own rehabtlitatlon 
facilities. . . 

ivj 3. Motivation of seminar part ictpants to promptly imp len^nt handbook 
content and training tools that applied to their local situations. 

In all, eight seminars were conducted between June 1^ 1972 and 
May 31, 1973. Following is the date and location of each seminar. 

- :? June^23 & 24, 1972' Los Angeles, Califdrnia 

y^iVll & 12, 1973 Atlanta, Borgia , 

April 18 & 19, 1973 Chicago, Illinois ^ 

April 24 & 25, 1973 ^ Kansas City, Missouri . 

V May 2. & 3, 1973 ^ Seattle, Washington ^ _ ...^-^ ' y' ..^-r^,:^,^ 

May 8 & 9, 1973 ; " San Fr^cisto, ^allfornir^-^^ - ^ . ^ 

^ _ May 15 & 16, 1973 ^ Philadelphia, Peimsylvania 

; May 22 & 23, 1973 ffoston, Massachusetts , ^ 

' Forty leaders of the ^'ational ^kiliary to toodwill industries and. 
local auxiliaries participated in the Los Angeles seminar. Specially, 
designed to help experienced volunteers, -this seminar had objectives of 
broadening acceptance of different forms of volunteering, prov idling new 
knowledge, and developing impprtant skills* Attention was focused on ^ 
relating volunteering to needs of handicapped and disadvantaged persons. ~ 
Consideration was given to specific techniques and approaches regarding 
activities of volunteers, motivation^ orientation and training, and recruit* 
menR ' j . ■ ^ ' . ' - 

- Though the seven other seminars followed a uniform pattern, each 
seminar was distinctive due po diversity of participants and the specially 
Introduced features.^ Active participation/ of those attending was enc^raged 
and Implemented through group discussions and special eKerclseSt Emphasis 
was given to strengthening positive attitudes about volunteer participation. 
Inf ormation was presented experiences were exchanged yin relation to the 
administration of volunteer programs in rehabilitation facilities* 

V Associate Regions Commissioners of SRS spoke at several of the seminars. 
Members of the Project Advisory Comit^tei presented papers at each aetolnar. 
Moat of the more than 350 seminar participants were Executive^ Directors of 
local rehabilitation facilities representative of the spectrum. of facilities 



and volunteer participation. In addition^ preient at each ieminar were 
Directors of Volunteer Services and other key facility personnel. 

Reaults 

- From a pragmatic parspectivej the reeulte of the seminars will be 
observable in terms of the future development of volunteer programs in 
rehabilitation facirities. From a less empirical point*of -view , the 
enthualastlc participation of ^ and numerous expressions of increased 
^interest by, seminar participants can be interpreted as signs of positive 
results. Far whatever It may be worthj the Evaluation Forms completed 
anonymously at Che conclusion of all eight seminars Indicated that more 
than 75% of the participants thought the seminars were either "Excellent" 
or "Go^". 

COMMITTEE HEETINGS 

As proposed in the grant application , the Advisory Comtttee met six 
times. All the meetings were held In Washington^ D.Ci, and each was 
scheduled to coincide with major phases of the Project. Material was 
often mailed to Advisory Committee s^s^ers in advance of a particular 
meeting at which the members would consider specific Issues and provide 
knowledge, direction, and guidance. In between the sljc Advisory Committee 
meetings there was considerable compunicatlon between individual member s 
and Project staff for the purpose of obtaining specific information or 
special help^ and to exchange experiences and opinions. Active partici* 
patlon, by Advisory Comittee members was substantially helpful to the 
successful cojapletion of Project activities. 

The Project Coimittee met formally more than a doien times during the 
Project's three-'year span. Meetings were held in many different geograph- 
ical locations; often these Metlngs wpre held In conjunction with other 
Project activities. Business, conducted at these meetings usually Included 
both reviewing previous Project efkpris and making decisions concerning 
future Project activities. In addlflojn to the formal meetingSj there were 
innumerable Informal discussions and exchanges via telephone conversations 
letters, or during meetings of other^thah"' Project nature. Time demands on 
members of the Project Comlttee were extensive, and their responsibilitie 
required considerable travel and various types of assistance. 
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REPORT OF AN EXreRmEOT TO EVALUATE THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF MNDBOO^ ON VOLUNTEERS IN REHABILITATION FACILITIiS 

Introduotlon 

The Volunteers In RehabllltatlQn projeot haj as one of its major goali 
th© dSTelopMnt and dlaaemlnation of handbopka dealing with the many aspects 
of Tolunteer partidipation In rehabilitation faailities. The basic objeGtives 
of the handbooks Me to praaant eduoatlonai matarlal and Inforoation on ho^ 
to organl^a arid adMniater effeotiY© yolunteer proprams in rahabilltatlon 
faoilitlaai to help de-relop and strangthan j^sltive attltudaa about TOlunteer 
partlolpation wltUn pro-am a erring handicapped diaadvmntagad personal 
and to help Toltmteera Md paid staff undaratand the Taluea a^ raaponslbll- 
ities Inharant in th© participation of volunteers in rahabilitatlon faollitias. 
In order to meet these objeotlves the handbooka deal with eleven speQiCie areas 
of volunteer participation in rehabilitation faailities, eaoh handbook foouslEig 
on a topic of concern for volimteer pro-am nanaganent, A list of th© twalve ^ 
hi^book titles can b© found in Appendix . ; 

Information ateut the level of volwteer prop'W msjiagemant in rahabll,- 
itation facilities vas obtained from a survey of 462 rehabilitation facilities, 
This information was dQseribed in Th© Stat© of tl^ Art of Volunteerlftg In / 
Rehabilitation Faallltl©B . published ^ toodwlll Induatrles of \to@rica, Ino*, 
in 1971^ This report revealed that the majority of the volunteer programs; in 
non-hospital rehabilitation; facilities throughout the United Statea were cate- 
gorized as average or below average when measured In tmrm of their orgiuiiza*, 
tional development, ' (See AppeMlx A.) This fact suggested that written mater- 
iala might be beneficial in strengthening and itorovlng volunteer program/ admin- . 
istratlon and organization. ^ / / 

/ / - " 

The fact that so few of tbB voltmteer progrMa' were categorized as above 
avers^e in level of organizational development suggested that executive directors 
and administrators of rehabilitation facilities la^ed the knowledge abbtJit how 
to organize and administer effective volunteer "progriw, Mother possible ©xpla* 
nation of this finding related to the generally negative attitudes repoifted by 
executives and staff toward volunteers 1^1^ participate in their facilities # 
These two baxriers might be overcome by {providing staff and volunteers ^tth 
specif ic^ materiala dealing with volunteer prop'am development ud ^^nagjbMnt 
and volunteer activities. Apparently there Is a lack of infonution at' the 
preaent time with respect to volunteer prop'am development and management in 
rehabilitation facility settles. i 

The basic notion of providing administrators wad volunteers with i"how-to^ 
do-lt" materials Is valid if the materials are read and put into prac1^ice« The 
materials mist deal with the IMlvidual aituatious found in most facilities while 
retaining a broad approach to volunteer proprams Bnd t^eir management i The ha^- 
books Eust ^so be a^llcable to the concerns and needs of those responsible for 
volunteer participation In rehabilitation facilities. In a wordj the| handbooks 

must be effective in producing ^sltlve change. ' / 

... . . = ■ ■ i 

The problem ^comes one of evaluating the effectiveness of the handbook / 
materials in a manner that will lead to es^Mdlng their applicability and util- 
ization in rehabilitation facilities. To acco^llsh tMs, an experiaient was / 
desi^#d to provide data ateut the chMges occ\u^ring in volunteer pro^Mos of 

■ ' " / " 



faelllties which make us© of the handbooks. The eacperiiMnt was designed ac- 
aordlng to the alaaalcal model, ujli^ experimental control groups with 
pre-teat and post-teat msum*amint to determine ch^^ea in selected Tariablas. 
Tiffli aaj reaonrcea llmltatlona preT^ntsd the aiperlment ftom cohering lasre than 
a nine month period.. However, it was felt that nin© fflpntha was sufficient time 
to reveal the direotion* of th© effects that the handbooks would haTe on the 
volunteer prograM and on the attitudes of executive dlrectora in th© ©xper-* 
imsntal facllitiea* 

The e3cperiiD©nt began on JUI7 5f 1972 and terrinated on April 5j 1973.. A 
total" of thirty-eight r©habllitatlon facilities w©r© selected to participatei 
nineteen In the ©xperiMntal group and nin©t©en in th© control p'oup. OiQjy 
those faoilitiss in the ©xp©riMntal group received the handbooks to ua© dwing 
the nine month period . : ^ 

A pre-test questlomaire was d©v©lop©d Md sent to each of the tnirty-eight 
facility directors requesting Information about vaj^lous aapeeta of thalr volun- 
t©©r prograM and about thair attitudes concerning volunteer pM'tioipation* 
These data formed the basd lln© TOaam"© against whlcli change could be determined 
and quantified. At the concliision of the experlTOnt an identical quaatlonnair© 
Mas mailed to th© thlrty^ighti partlclputs. From these data an analyslp was 
made to deterMne If th© handbooka contributed to changaa in the various com« 
ponenta of th® ©xperlMntal facility volunteer prop'ama and on th© attitud©a.of 
th©s© executiv© dlrectora. Data from th© control facilities were used to deter- 
mine "normal-- growth or chMge within voltmteer prop^am and attitudaa in facilitJiia 
which did not have the external *atimd=ation of th© handbooks. 

Limitationa of tim© and raaourcea made it possible to^tsst only th© four 
hand^oka that war© ready for use at the begiming of the Mp©rimsnt and to 
measure thilr ©ffeota on the VM'labl©a under consideration, , A description of 
each ot th© fotir handbooks cm be f^und In App©ndj^ B, In brief , they deal with 
th© following aubj©ctsi actlvitl©a of volimteers| how to organize a voltmteer 
prpgTMi how to recruit volunteers | how to train and prepare volunteers. 
These four subjects Includ© th© basic con^nents of volunteer pro-am d©v©ldpm©nt 
and mna^eniint and for that reason they wer© a©l©ct©d for testii^* 

Design of th© Study 

Analysis of the material eontained in the four handbooka revealed four major 
iwr©M of e^biaala in th© dav and Smni^affiant of voltmteei' pro^ama in 

rehabilitation faoilltles. On© of th© areas rfcelvlng coMlderabl© enphMls was 
the activlti©a of volunteers . Th© ha^book dating with tUs subject detailed 
101 Job das orlpt ions for 7;olunte©rs in rahabllltation faoilltlea with th© majority 
involving dJj:*@ot aar^ca to clients. Increaaing the ra,nga of voluntaar activities 
which directly aaalat paid ataff with the provision of services that faeilltate 
client rehabilitation wMch directly relate to clients of the facility is 
considered to ^ deslrabl©* Thea© actlvltias are collectively tarMd ''Direct 
^rvice" activltlea. Other areas of volimteer activity «e deacrlbad In the 101 
Job dascrlptlons but were not coMid©r©d to b© as laiportant to the efforts of 
th© r©habilitation facility as dlract aarvlc©, 

Th© a©coM ar©a dlsciissed in the hi^books relatas to the Intarnal man- 
ag©nent .of volunt©©r prop'ama. The handtaoks dealing with the orgwilzationi 
recruitment and training of volunteers an^hMlze the need for various mnagement 



procedures wMeh support the Activities of YolmteerSi These procedures 
include developing organised yecruitfflent efforts dijected at various target 
groupi, conducting entrwace. wid exit Intervlewij providing orientation and 
training to volimteers, establishinf vritten job desorlptioM for each vol- 
unteers pes itioni maintaining current records of volunteer aotlvities; and 
fixing responsibility for the direction of the vQlunteer program on m identi- 
fiable person on the, facility staff. These ssanageMnt procedures fl^e thoro^hly 
discussed in the handtaoks. Positive ohMges in these ooi^nents would be the 
establishMnt of the procedurea if they donH ^re^y exist or increasing the 
fre^ency, duration, and refinsMnt of the procedm'es if they are already estab- 
lished. 

The third area covered in the ha]rfbooks relates directly to the oharac- 
teristics of volunteers. Recrultli^ volunteers with different sooiai-economic 
baok^ouads and deiiQpfaptdc oharacteristios is presented as a desirable eleMnt 
of a vdlunt ear pro-am/ Dlverslfjrinf the oonposltion of the co^s of volunteers 
results in many advantages to the clients i to the staff and to the volunteers 
theMelves. The hai^books encourage the facility staff to reemit volunteers 
who differ with resect to age, education, seX| occupation, race and social- 
economic BtBtm. In addition, facilities are advised to recn^t volunteers who 
have disabilities and persons who b^b active or retired professional with rehabil- 
. itatlng skills such as plgrsical therapy, counseling, etc. Positive change In 
this area includes IncrsMing the niunber of vol^teers with these characteristlos 
and training in order to achieve a diversity of backgroimd imd sj^eriences. 

The fowth area where positive change is desired concerns the attitudes aM 
opinions of executive directors of rehabilitation facilities. It is believed 
that their personal views concerning volunteer participation grea.tly influence 
all. areas o volunteer participation ai^ prop'am s^iageMnt* Although no one 
hKdbook directly deals with changing attitudes, all four of the handbooks used 
in this e^^eriMnt present material which is supportive of volunteering in a 
rehabilitation setting. For ex^ple, direct servloe activities receive consider- 
able suKH^rt in the handbook and positive change in executive attitudes would 
be evident if direct service activities were considered as a hlghly^^neflcial 
activity performed.^ volunteers. Through the use of ^ attltudin^ scale,-: it 
is possible to measure the decree of positlveness of executive directors toWM^d 
voliuiteer participation. Desired change would be an increase in the attitudinal 
. scale score, thereby suggesting a sttre ppsltlve view of volimteer participation 
on the part of the executive director. ^ 

B, Selection of the Control airi ^rberimentiJ- Facilities 

The design of the e^erlment required a relatively small nraiber of facilities 
(38) in which to test the four hand^oks. , Obtainli^ the sa^le of thirty-eight 
facilities began ^ selecti^ a random sAi^le of approximately 250 non-hospital 
facilities i From the original sM^ile of 250, approximately 100 facilities tad 
indicated an interest in participating In^he experlnent to test the effectiveness 
of the haadbooks* These 100 facilities were sent additional Inforsstion concern- 
ing the experlMnt aM what would be required of participating facilities. Forty- 
five facilities indicated a contimied interest In participation under the stated 
coaiitioM* These 45 were requested to supply supplemental data about varloM 
aspects of theJj facilities and of their prograM* Pacillty information included 



item such aa budget eii©^ number of staff, se^vicsa offered i ate* A review 
of theae data f\a:*ther r^uced the mmber of potentiri participants to the final 
thirty-eight on which the experimsntal results are bMsd. (See Appendix C for 
an example of the pre-teat and poat--test questionnaire) i 

The thirty-eight remaining facilities were then grouped in pairs accordljig 
to criteria used to ev^uate the hardbooks. The grouping of facilities into 
pairs was done to avoid the jwssibillty of having greatly disslMlar control and 
e3tperimental groups. The final result of this grouping process resisted in 
nineteen pftlrs of facilities which had relatively similar characteristics with 
respect to activities of volmiteers i internal prograia management , ch^acterlstics 
of volunteers I and attitudes of eMcutives toward volunteer participation. Be- 
cause of the large ramber of characteristics, the pairing of facilities was not as 
exact as it might have been with only a limited number of variables* However , 
some bias waa eliminated "tiy this pairing procedure. 

The determination of which should be control or experimental facilities 
was done through a rajidom process* Each of the nineteen paired facilities had 
a known non-zero probability Gf=*i^lng selected as im experimental facility and 
because of this process, certain ^J.es of statistloal. probability can be applied 
to the data* . However, It Is acknowledged tlmt the thirty-eight participating 
facilities caimot be presented-as representative of the imiverse of facilities* 

DevelopMnt of Pre-Test and Post-Test iMtrim ents 

^ The data collecting inatriments were designed according to the four areM 
of change that it was ass^wd the handbooks ndght influence. Each of the quest- 
ionnaire itenfi, except those which requested data about the facility (budget, 
types of services offered, etc.), attested to measure one characteristic or 
attrlbute>of volunteer activities and pro^Mi mwiagement. TMs approach permitted 
max imim coverage of the four change areM without bi^denlng the respondents with 
detailed or narrative responses. The nftjorlty of questlonfl required the respond- 
ent to m^k or checkoff listed responses. Some questions deallhg with activities 
of volimteers ai^ volunteer characteristics involved nimerleal wisweri which had 
to be coj35>i^ted by the respondents. ^ 

The pre-teet and ^st-test iMtruments were identical with respect to Items 
covering areas of desired chaise. The pre-test questionnaire was mailed to the 
thirty-eight pia-ticipants on July S, 1972* The post-test instrument was sent 
out exactly nine months later on April 5, 1973.. Bach ea^erimental facility was 
sent a set of the four hand^oks only itfter_^a pre-test questionnaire was collated 
and retm^ned. In tMs mnner there wm no contamination of the pre-test data 
from the handbooks. Control facilities were instructed to continue their normal 
activities with resect to volunteer prop'am mnagement and volunteer activities. 
They did not receive any m.terials during the course of the e^^erimetit and their 
only contact with the reseweh staff was through the submission of the pre-*test 
^and post-test iMtmmints* 

The experimental facilities were instructed to read ^id.uae the four hand- 
books in a riaimer most suitable to their ir^ividual volunteer prop'ams. it was 
made clear before the Mndbooks were mlled to experimental faoilities that the 
project stafjp would, in no way, assist them in ^ii^ these materials* This was 
done in order to create, as nearly as possible, the conditloM. under which the 



handbookfl vera designtd to b© used. All deciiions Goncei*ning the ^r^bDok ytra 
to be mad© the ©xecutlT© director, hli staff, hli governing board a^ the 
Yoluntetra partleipating in the program. By eliminating pro jeot sti^f ln?olv©-* 
nent, it ysa felt that this potential iom*ce of bias would not b© a factor iti 
invaildating the res\ilta of the experiment. 

p, Statlatioal Techniques 

Two statiitloal teolmlques were used to analyse the data from the control 
and earperimantal faeilitisi. The first Involved the sii^le t-test for differences 
between saiqple mans osculated from the data from the e^erisiental suid that from 
the control group. The ni^l hypothesis (HqI U^s Uj) stated that there were no 
differenoea between the group Mans for either the control and the experlmantal 
facilities for the pre-test ~ post test data. The one-sided alternative was that 
the post-test group mean (Ug) was ^eater than the prertest p:*oup mean (Ut).^ The 
level of algnlfloanc© (^) was set at .OS, 

The second statlstloal teoimlque ea^loyed to analyse the data was th© chl* 
square distribution, Th© null ^rpoth©sis stated that the proportion of poaitlv© 
changes aaDng th© control CTOup was equal to the proportion of positive changes 
in the experimental group THq* p ■ po)« This hypothesis stated, in phortr, that 
the proportion of succ©as©s and failures are independent of the population, and 
If Hq: p ■ Po is true, thete la no reason to reject the ^pothesla of ind©p©nd©ric©* 
The preseno© or ab8©hc© of tH© various qualitatlv© variables at Time II was used 
to place facility volunteer programs into two g©n©ral categories; A- "with the 
characteristic" and "without the charact©ri9tlc". Volunt©©r prop-aras which 
had th© dealred charact©riatic at pre-test and at post^test were Included In the 
"with' th© characteristic" categoiy. In *thls manner, n©lth©r control nor e3Eperi* 
mental pfoups were penalleed for having well-4©v©lop©d volmiteer programs at Tim© 
I, Th© level of aignlfleanc© (^) for the chl-square. distribution was set at *05* 

III. Pr©s©ntation of the Data 

Th© original sa^le of thirty-eight f acilitlei Inclined nineteen control 
and nineteen experiMntal facilities. During the aom*se of the experiment, a 
total of six facilities, thre© f rbm th© control group wid. tte©©' from th© ©x- 
perlmental group, discontlnu©d participation for various reasons (change In 
J3£ecutiv© director, closing, of the facility, failure to return the post-test 
questlonnalr©, etc.),^ Th© r©mainlng thirty-two faclllti©s providing uaabl© 
data wer© ©v©nly dlstrihut©d| 16 control mnd 16 ©xperlMntal* 

iUtong the sixteeen control faoilltlea In the saB^W^ fourteen had volunteer 
participation at Time I (pra-test) and also at Tim© 11 t post-test )# The remainijag 
two control facilities did not have volunteers at ©lth©r TIm I or Time II* Eleven 
of the slxt©©n ©xperiMntal facilities had volunteer participation at Time I. At^ 
Tim© II, twelve of th© sajct©©n had volimteer participation for a gain of one 
^ facility which began volimteer activities during the ©3cp©rlMnt, Th© remaining 
four facilities did not have volunteer participation at TIm I or at Time II, 

The only Information collected from facilities without, volunteers relates 
to attitudinal Itera co^letf d the executive director such^4s the ranking of 
volunteer activities and th© attitudinal scale score. These results are presented 
/ separately so as not to distort the findings from facilities with volunteer pwtl- 
clpation, \^ , 

- - ■ ■ :^ 
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A>-- DeaerlptlQn and Preaentatlon of Qui^tltatlve Va^lablea 

A total of fifteen variables that present qu^tltatlve Gharacteristicg 
are presented beloy. Table I indicates the Man v^ues at Time I and at Time 
II, the MM difference between Time I and Tine II and the t-value of the 
differences for six of the fifteen vMiables related to activities of volusteers. 
They arei (1) the total number of volunteers yho have participated in facility- 
directed or facility-sponsored activities during the a l^c Mn€ha' previous 
to Time I and previoi^ to Time II, (2) the total number of active volunteers 
Mong those partlslpating, (3) the total number of man-hours contributed by 
mil volmiteers diu'ii^ those periods, (4) the number of hours contributed per- 
volunteei; (5) the number of volunteers Mho participated In direct service 
activities , (6) Md the number of mn-houtfs of direct service activities 
contributed by volunteers, 

TmM I - AGT^ITIES OF VOLTJNTmS - Dira^NOES BIIWMN TIM I AND TBE II 
WITH t-VALUES FOR TM DmTOENCES " 

CONTROL (n-U) BCFERDffiNT^ (nal2) 



AVMAGE NUlfflER OP: 




I 


TMI II 




t-VALUE 


TIME I 


Tm II 


DDTMENCE 


t-Vi^Ul 


VOLUNrfeRS ■ 


59. 


.57 


70.93 


11.36 


1.47 


192.58 


286.25 


93.67 


1.74 


ACTIVE VOLUNT:ms 


31, 


,21 


45 .86 


U.65 


1.54 


56.17 


109.33 


53.16 


1.73 


HftN-HOlJRS 


1866. 


,29 


2134.93 


268.64 


0.76 


3561.08 


4270.83 


709.75 


2.25* 


HQURS/VOLUNTIER 

i ; ■ , ■ ; . 


• 45. 


43 


54.32 


8.89 


0.75 


26.05 


26.87 . 


.6.82 


0.13 


DfflECT OTVICE 


23. 


29 


30.83 


7.04 


1.66 


59.15 


123.88 


64.73 


1.44 


MAN-HOTOS OF 
DnSECT OTVICE 


823. 


2 


1031.53 


208.33 


0.65 


811.67 


966.42 


154.75 


2.03* 



*Slgnif leant at .05 level 

The table reveals that for only tvo v^lables (average su^toer of man-hours 
and average nMdDer of man-hours of direct service) are the differences between. 
Timi I and Time II statistically significant. These differences were found In 
the data for facilities* However | Tine II mean values in both control and 
experlMntal facilities for all six variables are p^eater than those of Time 1. 

Quantitative data were also collected concerning the eharacterlstics of 
volunteers* Eight variables are presented in detail. They Include (l) the 
average number of pha^ically handicapped or disabled volunteers at Time 1 and 
at Time II, (2) the average nimber of socially bM/qt^ ciaturally disadvajitaged 
volunteers, (3) the averse number of psychologlc^ly h^lcapped or disabled 
volimteers, (A) ,the average number of volimteers who were retired professionals 
with rehabilitation skills and/or training, (5) the average number of volunteers 
who were active professionals with rehabilitation skills aiid/or training, (6) 
the average number of volmiieers who were blue collar workers, (7) the average 
number of volmiteers who were white collar workers, and (8) the average n^ber 
of volunteers who ware brines s arid professional workers. 




Table 2 Indicatea the aaan value for each Tariable at Tim© I anfl Timt II, 
the mean difference betveen TLm I and Tims II and the t-valuei of the differenoes. 

TAMJ! 2 - CHARACTmi^ICS OF VOLgNTroS - DromENCES BEWIEN TDffl I AND TI>E I I . 
. WITH t-VALUES FOR TM DOTTOEHCES , 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF . TDffl I 

PHTSIGAIil HANDI- 0.86 
CJ^?m VOLUNTMRS 

SOCIMil/CDLTDRAL- 

LI DISADVAMTAGED 0.22 

VOLDHTlEaS 



COHTROL (n-H) BgMDfflNTAL (n-12) 

TM If DUt'iBlNQl t-VMiUE T Dffl I TBffl II PXFJ^iENOE t-VALUE 



1.00 



0.29 



O.U 



0.07 



1.00 



0.29 



0.25 



2.33 



1.08 



0.83 



29.75 27.42 



2.40* 



1.03 



PSrCHOLOGICALLY 

H^ICAFPm 

VOKrNTiHIS 



0.43 



0.21 



-0.22 



-0.24 



0.58 



7.00 



6.42 



1.09 



RETraKI PROFESS^ 
lONALS AS 
VOWNTiERS 



0.79 



2.21 



1.42 



0.81 



2.92 



1.75 



-1.17 



-0.51 



ACTIVl PROFESS- 
IONALS AS 
VOLUNTEERS 

BLUE COLL^ 
WOM^S AS 
VOLUNTims 



0.79 



7.86 



3.29 



9.36 



2.50 

/ 



1.50 



1.37 



1.20 



0.92 



1.75 



0.83 



9.58 26.92 17.34 



1.10 



0.79 



WHim CQLLM 
WO^mS AS 
VOUNT^S 



8.21 



10.29 



2.08 



1.06 



15.00 26.25 11.25 



0.79 



raOFESSIONAL 

& rosnJESs 

WpRORS AS 
VOLUNTEERS 



5.79 9.57 3.78 1.07 22.83 34-08 11.25 2,60» 

*Sigaifiqant at .05 level 



Only two of the Yariabloi (average nuaber of volunttirs vho were p^iically 
handicapped and average mmber of volunteeri who are profeisional and builneis 
workeri) showed atfttiatloally significant diff erences , between Tinje I and Time II 
and both were found anong the ea^erinsental facilities . In certain instances, the 
average number of volunteers decreased at Time II, although the general tFend in 
both control arid experlMntal facilities showed an increase at Time II,' 

The attitudes of executive directors toward volunteer participation revealed 
that the attitudlnal scores of both control and experimental groups decreased 
between Time I to Time II. 

The decreases for ajtperlmental facility executive directors was less than 
for those in the ^control group. Table 3 presents the average attitudlnal score 
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at Tims I and at Time II, the mean difference between Time I and Time II md the 
t-value of the difference. 



TABLE 3 - ATTITUDES OF mcUTI^ DmECTORS OF FACILITIES VTTE VOLUNTMIRS^ 

DJWmEmE BETWMN TDffl I MP Tim II WITH t^mUE" FOR THE DIFFERENCE 

CONTROL (n»U) E^mPfflNT^ (n^l2) 

TIIC I Tllffi II DIFFERENCE t-VALUE Tim I TIME JI DDTmENCB t-V^ UE 



'AVmAGE ATTI^ 
TTOINAL SCORE 



65.07 63.50 



-1.57 



=1,48 66.25 65.33 -0.92 



-0.70 



1^ reported in the, Table 3| experiMntal facility executive directors had 
higher average attitudlnal scores at TIm I and at Time II than executives in 
the control facilities. For both groupie however, the average attitudinal score 
"decreaaed during the course of the experiMnt although the decrease \ias less in 
the experimental group. 

Data were also collected from executive directors without volunteers with 
respect to their attitudes toward volunteer pwtlcipatljon. Table 4i below, 
presents the average attitudinal scale scores for these directors at Time I and 
at Time II, the mean difference between Time I and Time IIj and the t-value of 
the difference, . ... 



TABLE 4 A^^TUDES OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS WITHOUT VOLUNTEERS- DIFmENCE - 
BEtBeE N Tim I AND TIMI II WITH t-V^UE FOR TM DIFt^m?CE 

CONTROL (ns2) EOPBin^NTM. (n»4) 

TIME -I DIFF^NCE t^ALUE TIME I TIM) II DIFFERENCE t-Vj^UE 



69.00 75.00 



6.00 



1,50 62,25 



63.50 



1.25 



0.56 



The difference between Time I and Time II for the control ^oup Is much 
greater than for the experimental executive direst^s, although neither of the 
t-values for thoie differences Is atatistically Significant. 

B, Description and Presentation of Qualitative V^lablea 

The chi-aquare diitribution providts a^uaef^ tectol^ue to analyse qualitative 
variables and it has been ei^loyed to determlnp whether the diffarencea between 
experimental and control groups are statistically significant. The areas of phjange 
with qualitatlv© characteristics are treated In the tables below - internal prop'am 
management, characteristics of volimteera and attitudes toward volunteer participa- 
tion. 

The null hypothesis "states that there are no differences in the proportion 
of positive changes between the two proups with respect, to the vwlables under 
considaration. An alternative hypothesis states that the proportion of poeitlva 
ehangea in the esqperimantal group of facilities is greater than the proportion of 
poiitivg changes in the control groups Poaitlva change in terms of the variablas 
in the experlmant refers to the presenat of prooedurai or teahnlques or positive 
attitudes which strengthen the mnagiffient of a volunteer prograa. Two aatego^sias 
were established to ijialyze the variables* "with the eharacteristie" and "without 
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the chwfaeteristics" at Time II. Volimteer progrBm whieh had ths deiired 
eharacteristic at TIm I and at TiM II vere inoluded in the "-with the 
chiu^acteristic" category* Volunteer prograisi not haTlng the eharaeterlatic 
at Tlitti I ai^ at Time 11 are categorized ai "-without the charaoteriitic" . If 
the YOlimtaer prop-am did not have the dealred^ahwaoteriitte at Timi I but 
did have it at Time II It vaa included in the "with the chwacterietic " oatagory. 

With reapeqt to the Internri n^agement of the volunteer prop'am, the 
following variablea are treated in Tabl^ 5 - (l) presence of itaff pereon 
responsible fd^Jihe volimteer prograffi, (2) presence of written Job descriptions, 
(3) presence of ent^Mce interviews, (4) preience of exit interviews , (5) presence 
of a written plan or^utline for the volunteer prop'am, (6) preience of record 
keeping procedures, (tJ presence of staff person respoMlble for volunteer recn^t 
msnt, (8) nuaber of dlfl^rent population groups at wMeh recmltMnt efforts are 
directed, (9) number of different reoruitMnt nathods ieiiployedi (10) presence of 
an orientation program, Cll) ^equancy of orientation, (12) length of orientation, 
(13) number of volunteeM receiving orientation, (14) types of training provlded| 
(15) number of volunteers receiving pre-^Job training, (16) number of vol^teers 
receiving on-the-job training, (l?) nimber of voiunteers receiving continuing 
education. 

Table 5 presents the ni^ser and percentage of control and ascperlBint^ 
facilities with afrf without the desired characteristic at Tim© II* The chi*^*^ 
^ square value pis t ©«eed 3.84 to be statlstloally signiflcMt at the ,05 level, 

TABLE 5 ^ TmmM, PROGRAM MAHA^^CTT , NIBfflm AITO PBRGEHTAi^ OF CONTROL A m 

m^T^tf¥iitL FAcar;i 3s with Am wirHOUTpilmm CHARAGTmisTic at TJjffis ii 

C0NTO3L (n=14) . MPmiMMAL (n-12) 
WITH WITHOUT ^ WITH WITHOUT - CHI^SQUARE 

STAFF PEt^LO^ » ^ 

RElffONSmLE FOR 11 78.6 3 21.4 9 75-0 3 25.0 ^ 0.05 

VOLUNTEER PRO-AM 

WRITTIN JOB ? PI. 4 11 78,6 6 50.0 6 50.0 2.34 
DESCRIPTIONS 

'MraANCE INTER- 14 IC^V.O 0 0.0 11 91.7 1 8.3 1.22 

vmiB 

EXIT INTM- 9 64-3 5 35-7 6 50,0 6^ 50.0 0.54 
VIEWS 

VmiTTM PLAN OR 5 35.7 9 64.3 7 58.3 5 41.7 1.32 
^OUTLINl 

j^CORD IMPING 8 57.1 6 42*9 10 83.3 2 16.7 2.08 
PROCmURES ■ ' , 

STAIT PiRSON ' 

raSPOSSIBLE FC-^ 11 78,6 3 21.4 6 50.0 6 50.0 2.34 

VOWOTEER BJ^ = . 



TABLE 5 - (continued) 

CONTROL (n«U) EEPmiMENTAL (nsl2) 

WITH WITHOUT WITH WirHOTO OHI-SQUAM 

NUMBER OF 

DDTTOOT POPULATION 6 42.-9 8 57.1 ' V 3 25.0 9 75.0 0.90 
GROTPS RECRUITH) 

NmElR OF " 

RECRUlTIffiNT t^HODS 5 35.7 9 64.3 7 58.3 5 41.7 1.32 

EfffLOYED 

" PRE^CE OF 

ORHNTATlbN PROGRAM 9 64.3 5 35,7 10 83.3 2 16.7 0.82 

FREQUENCY OF 8 57.1 6 42.9 7 58.3 5 41.7 0.01 

ORIENTATION 

LENGTH OF 

ORrENTATION 8 57.1 6 42-9 5 41-7 7 ,58.3 0.62 

NUMBER OF VOL- . ' 

UNTEERS raCEmNG 9 64,3 5 35,7 8 66,7 4 33.3 0.01 

pRraNTATION 

TYPES OF TRAINING 4 28.6 10 71.4 7 58.3 5 41,7 2.34 

PROVIDED 

fnJMBHa OF VOLUNTEERS 

RECEmNG PRE^JOB 1 7.1 13 92.9 5 41*7 7 58.3 4-66* 

TRAINING 

miMffiR OF VOLUNTEERS 

RECEIVING ON-THE^ JOB 10 . 71,4 4 28.6 7 58.3 5 41,7 ' \ 0.49 

TRADHNQ 

NUBffliE OF VOLUNTEERS 

RECEIVING CONTINUING 4 28.6 10 71.4 5 41.7 7 58.3 0.49 

.EDUCATION 



^Significant at .05 level 

Table 5 shows that the ©ray atatiatlcally algnlfiaant differenQt betvten 
the control and experimental groupi li the niu^r of Yolunteera rscalTlnf pre-^job 
tral^ng with the eaEperlment^ facllltl©a h'i ^^lng a greater nuffiber at Time II. 

With respect to the ah^aoterlatloi of volimteers, four vwiablas are treated 
.in Table 6 - (1) the average number of volusteeri recrtflted per month, (2) the dlitrl- 
bution of volunteers by age, (3) the distribution of volunteers by education, and (4) 
the ratio of male to female volmiteers. Positive change in these variables woiild be 
in the direction of Increasing the average number of voluiiteers recruited each iBDnth, 
IncrfMlng the number of age educational categories which describe the volunteers, 
atsi equalizlni the ratio of male to female volmiteers. 
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Table 6 praaenta the nmnber and percentage of control m& exper^nt^ 
facilitlea which showed Increase or no increase in the characteristic at II. 
The ehi-BquM'e value auat exceed 3.84 to be statistically slgnifloant at .05 level. 

TAHLE 6 - nfftttfl nTTOTgrTRS OF VOLUNTEmS - fniMBm jJTO p mCEMTAlM OF GOIiTROL Am mPM- 

Sal F iaCT™iirra G^mil^ li^^ ^ rai gharagteristio at tdci ji 



CONTOOL (nsU) 



HU>ffiER OF VOL- 
ra^RS MCRUIT- 
ID MDNTH 

AQE CAT^RIES 
OF VOLIJNTteS 

EDUCATIONM. 
CAT^ORnS OF 
70LUNTMES 



6 
4 



42.9 
28.6 



7 50.0 



RATIO OF MALE - 

roiALE VOLUHTmS 9 64.3 



NO DiGMA^ INCREASE MO ZNCmffl; CHI-MU^/ 
# % # % # ■ % 



8 57.1 

10 71.4 
7 50.0 



7 58.3 5 a. 7 

8 '66.7 4 33.3 
7 58.3 5 a.7 



5 35.7 6 50.0 6 50.0 



0.62 
3.77 
0.17 

0.54 



The analysis reveals that no atatlstlcally 8lgnifi.;fl*i rfSCference exists 
between the control group and the experimental group. 

The attitudes of executive directors toward, volunteer activities we 
Resented in Table 7. The questionnaire asked then to rMk ths tteee nost bene- 
fioial volunteer activities in teras of benefit to t^e rehabilitation prop-an. 
Pbiitlv* change would show an increase in the nuatoer of executive directors, who 
rMked direct service as the mast beneficial activity at Tine II, 



TilLB 7 - ATTITODES OF MECaTIVE DIRECTORS WITH VOUNI^mS TWAM? VOmNTEER ACTl^ITmS - 
WtlMro AM) TOCENTAiM OF KIEUUTIVE D^KIT^a ^W£SG IHCREA^ OR NO INCREAaE IN RAlgDiG 
OF DIRECf gSmriCE ACT^irmS AT TDE II • 

CONTROL (n«14) EffMIMINTAL (n-12) 

INCREAffi NO INCmiASE: INCREASE NO INCREA^ CHI-M^ 

W~T # % ? T ,1 ~ 

RANKING OF ' ' „ 

DIRECT SERVICE 9 64.3 5 35.7 „ B' bh.l % 33.3 ,0.01 

ACTWITffiS ^ 

It is arearent from the table that no difference exist between the r«d£ing 
by the executive dlrestori in control and experimental facilities with respect to 
direct service activities of volunteers. The lack of statistical significance provides 
no reason to reject the null hypothesis of independence between the two groups. 

Anl analysis of the responses from executive directors without volffiteers 
reveals a slMlar pattern. The table below presents the number and percentage of 
■ control md e^erinental facility directors without volunteers showing increase 
or no increase ito the rariclng of direct service activities. 
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It is geaeraily not a souna statistical practie© to us© the GM-^UM'e criterion ^ 
...when .one. or nDra of the cell frequencies is less thM-5 . - However 
eented 'below to contrast cha^es^ in attitudes of executives without volunteers 
with those having volunteers. 

; TAHJl 8 ATTiroDES OF imCPTm DmiCTORS WITHOUT VOLUNTEERS tOWAKj" VOLUNTEm 

ACTIVITIES-^ mmm and pmcMtage of ^cutive dtoictors showing dicreaM or 

' NO WCBMAm m RANKDiQ OF D^OT aKVICE AOflVITCTS AT TDffl II . 

CONTOOL (n^a) EproDfflNTAL (n^) 

INCREASE NO DJCMA^ INCREACT! NO INCREASE 

:i . - ^ -^^ J~T - rr-%: # $ 

RANKDia OF - ^ 

DmBCT 0 0 2 100 1 25.0' 3 75.0 

SOmVICE / " 

. ACTIVITmS ^ ^ . - - . - - 

IV* Conclusions and Implications % 

~< , ■ ■- ' ' \ ^ ' ■ / 

Analysis of the data provides som evidence that the ©leperlaental faqlll- ' 
ties war© able to. bring about positive changes in csrtain aspects of voliint©©r 
progr&E i&nagement and activities of volunteers* *^ Activities of volunteers" was 
the on© area showing the nost positive change in .the ©xp©rlaental facilities. - 
Despit© soae encouraging fli^isg^ 1 th© _ bu3ilof .^th© evidence leads.- to . the conclu-- 
sibn that facilities which, used the four hMd^oks did not deMnstrate 3©^*©©© 
of positive change diu*lnf a nine' iponth period that wer© significantly b©yond those 
demonstrated by the control f acllitlea . 

A* Activities of Volujit©©rs 

Th© objectives of the-foig^ handbooks that were achieved to the neatest 
degce© were those '^©IjLied^tB^^^^^^ of volunteers." Dlff©r©nc©s "found ^ 

between^raiabiei^amQ]^ the^ ©3cp©rimihtal group at TIm II war© statistically sig- 
nificant for th© average number of n^nhours contributed, by volunteers Md for th© 
average number of hours of direct service activltiss psrforMd ^ voliuit©©rs. 
These fin d in g s suggest that tlm handbooks are ralatlvely ©ffectlv© In Increasing 
the hours of direct service activities aaid the hu^er of hours of service con- 
trlbuted by volimteers. It Is possible that nany voltmteer pro-ams do act m^e 
ftill t^e of the skills; and tralnihg which volunteers bring to a facility. It Is 
encouraging to find that in the hMdbooks, a nei™ has been^^found to promDte 
aotlvltles which offer the greatest potentiid for helping clients, i.e., direct 
service activities. 

B, Ipteraal ProgrMi Management . = 

Efforts to bring about chsmges In management practices and procedures tteough 
a h^^book approach appear to ^ less effective than efforts to chaise volunteer 
' activities. Possibly, more . than a nine 'TOnth period of tin© will .be necess^y 
to iMfirig about positive .chMge in this area, ^ma procedures seem to be mre 



lusceptible to chang© thm others, notably the praotic© of providing written job 
deeeriptlona for Tolunteers, the practice of iiailgnlng a staff lasmber the reipon- 
iiblllty for direotlng the volimtaer-progrM, the 

volunteera Increaalng the num^r of volimteers reoelTing pre^job training 
(see Table 5) « Perhapa these types of changea w© ^easier to mk© because they" 
we TOr© coi^pl©t©ly und©r the control of th© ©xeoutlve dir©ctor. Changes r©qulr- 
Ing greater staff and volunteer Involvenient might b© a^cpected to take longer to. 
©atabllsh, 

C, Charaoteristlds of Volunteers .1 

Data from the experiment proYld© a om rather IncQncluslTe ©vldence that the 
handbooks can be effeotlT© in producing- pqsltiire ch«g© wlih respect to the 

..charaot 

. significant increaae in the number of p^aio^ly toadlcapp©^ Tolunteers and th© 
number of buslnesa and profiesalonal Tolimt©©rs at Time 11, The general pattern . 
of change vas In a positlv© dlr©etiori for both p'oupp of faellltiea although 
differences foimd in the controjlj ^oup were not statistically significant*^' . 

One possible e^Eplanation for these findings relat©s to the charapt©riatica 
tod traits of th© a©mb©rs of the potential resourc© pool of Toltmt©©rs in th© , 
coDmmilty. As the number of potential voluiiteere in the r©som'o© pool ihcr©as©a, 
so does the possibility for attracting, Individtiala with diverse badcgroimds and 
©xp©riences as veil as physlcal| social and psychDloglcai handicaps. Time is an 
important factor' in d©y©loping access ' to a gr©at©r diversity of potential volun*^ 
tters and it is possible that nine monthS' was too bri©f a period for this acoeas 
to develop* 

~ ^ s ^_ ^ . ^ ^ _ I , ■ 

D. Attitudes of Executiv© Dir©ctors Toward Volunteer Particlpatlonr 

Perhaps the most puzzling finding from the data concerns the negative 
attitudinaLl change foujid aneng ..executive directors in both ejEperlaental and con- 
trol groups. It was postulated that ex©mitiw dir©ctors wotJ.d show a posltlT© - 
increas© in their attitudes' toward volunteer participation if they devoted more 
time and effort to volunt©©r program manageMnt and If their contacts with 
volimteers increased* W^as reasoifiable to expect that tht greater amomit of 
poaitlv© change would ^cur fttnnng the ej^erlaental group because of th© haLndbooks 
and the handbooks' positive support of all aspects of volunteer < participation. 
However^ th© data from Table 6 reveal a negative change in the attitudes of both 
groups of executive directors, th© greater negative change occurrii^ in, the con- 
trol group. Among exemitlve, directors in both the control ard ©xperlnifntal ,r 
groups who did not have volunteer participation In their facllitlea', a slight 
but not atatlatlcally significant positive increaae wm found in attltudlnal 
scores at Time II (see Table .?) , 

It la poaslble to sp©culate that efforts to effect chM^es In volunteer 
prop'anis added significantly to the problems of busy ex© cut Ive directors* Pfrhapa 
volunteera aid volunteer problems oame to be viewid as potentlsl sources of 
irritation' to be avoided if poaaible. Such^peculation might be rational when 
considering - the ©xperimental group of ipst^tive directors who. were supposedly 
undqr^ SOTO preaaur© to mk© is^ro.vements (changea) in their volunteer programa. 
Th© decreas© in posltiv© attitudea for control group executive directors 'is more, 
difficult to understand imless it is assumed that they, virtue of being part 
of an experiment concerning volunteers, were mora preoccupied than usual with " 



volunteara and th© problems thsy present. Facilities without, volunteei* parti- 
cipation would have been lesi ©3^ostd to the aasimed problema that volunteeri 
■present V- ■ — ■ ^ ^ --^ 

On© posalble explanation for the generally nonsignlflcMt reaults of this 
©xperlMnt, as measured the t-^teit and chl-squ^e, la that the time period 
(nine months) wm too short to perid^t full li^lem©ntation of the four hMdbooki 
in the experimental iPacllltles, It is possible that changes^ when they are aa 
oo^lex as thoi© relating to altering volunteer prop'aofl, cm be brought about 
or^y with the most Intense motivation on th© port of the participants In so brief 
a time period. The experimental design did^not provide for such motivation of the 
participating ©xequtlv© director, their vorunteera and tJaalr staffs* It' was 
believed advlsabl© to let the handbooks be received utilised under the same 
condl4^1ons- that~will -ai^ly in-th© futu^ 

any urging beyond that fomid in their contents. . \ 

There Is also the factor of th© reliability of the Instruments uaed to 
measure the changes , Their .reilablllty was not determine * Jfany of the non- 
aignlf leant flndinga of the experlMnt might b© ©3^1ain©d by this factor. The 
content validity of, the Instrumints was .well- established since the instruMnta 
were baseA on the texts of the handbooks involved, Howsver, the ^ovuit or d©gr8e 
of bias in th© r©spons©s of the repbrtlng, facilities is not known. Every effort 
was mad© to reduce or eliminate potential sources of bias and eontaminatloni but 
it was not possible to systematically deteradne th© amount of bias and to "adjust" 
the res\J.ts accordingly. 

There Is a^need for ftu'ther reseweh relative to th© effectiveness of using 
handbooks -to effect changes— in volunteer pr 
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OrgMilzatlonal Developmint of Volimteer Proeyana . 

The oonQept of orgaiil National davelopmsnt y^era to the de^ee to which 
volimtaer pvogrmBB show differentiation and sMmallzation in the praGtlaea 
procadm'ea of volunteer prop'am Mnagemintt. Mie/ MMm^eMnt of prganlsatloMl 
deTelopaent was aoco^plis'hed by the uae of wBCBfLB \iM.oh Inoli^eB 14 indioes 
of devalopffient.: The ioale doaa not evaluate the quality of the iToluntear . 
, aervloea or the aotivltl^a vof volunteerB*/ It la ooncarned wltfa|the preaanoa 
or abaanca of coB^pnent^ Judged tb form^an orga^zatlonftUy aound prop'Mi with 
which to adndnlatar the aotiTitlae/of ^TOluntaaps* It la aaauMfl that the better 

organlzM^ihajYOlmteer^.^^ 

will be able to parform their dutiea In a aatlafaeto^ mamar, I 

- - , ^ / ' . ■ . / ■ ■ ■ . 

^ A cosplete dp'aorlptlon of the deTalopmen^al scale and the 1 14 IMloaa can 

be found in The gbate of The Art' of Volunteering In Rahabilltailon Fagilltlaa . 
^ publiahed by Gq^dwlll Indus ti'lei of Aoarloa, Ino* i NoTembar 1971 , pages" 54-56, 
On the baa is of the deYelopmental aoore^ tha 291 rehabllltatipk faollltias with 
volunteer programs were classified into ttoae p^oupsi above average, averagei ' 
and below average . Voluntaar programs with soores ^om 84 to ill 2 ware classified 

above average in development ^ J4 to 83 as averse In davalopment, and 0 to 33 \' 
as below average in devalopMnt, ^ The maM or average davelopffiantal score for the ^ - 
291 facllltipa with vol^teer programs: was 58.8, Soores for 55 volunteer progcaios 
(18*9^) fall In the above avara|e developmental olaaslfioation (84 to US), 182 
volunteer -program scores (62*5^T in the average davelopnantal j clMsiflcationi ^ 
_ __¥^54j?5lMt*w_pL?K^^ 

ficatlon (0 to 33;* . ^ 
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■ APFENDEC B _ „ . 

A, Handbook Titles ; 

1. Why InTolve Volunteers In a Rehabilitation Facility? 

2. How Volunteers Cwi Help In a RehaBllitatlon Facility* 

3. How to Organize a Volunteer ProgrM in a Rehabilitation FaDlllty. 
4* Hoy to AdMniiter a Volipiteer Program in a Rehabi lit ati on r aailityi 



5. Hoy to Recruit Volunteers in a Rehabilitation Facility., 

6* Hoy to Interview and Place Vcrlunteers In a Rehabilitation Facility. 

7* How to PrepiLre Volunteers to Help in a Rehabilitation Facility; 

8, How. to Supervise aj^ Evaluate Volunteers in a Rehabilitation Facility* 

9, How to Ifetivate Volmiteers in a Rehabilitation Facility. 

10, How to InGorporate Group Volunteering in a Rehabilitation Facility. 

11. How %Q Assures Responsible Volunteering in a Rehabilitation Facility. 



12. Catalog of Resi^ffces Volunteers in Rehabilitation Facilities. 

B. Description of the\Fom Himdbooka Tested Dicing the Bcpef iment 

#2* How Volimteers Help in a Rehabilitation Facility 

= ^ - ' ^ . ' ■ - ■ - 

TMs handbook desoribes the eight major .categories of volimteer 
activities and e^laira the rMge of possible jobs for volunteers, 
toaaples of job descriptions are treated at length with primaiy , 
eBaphasls on direct service aQtivl ties. :^ 

#3 How to Organise a Volunteer FroCTam in a Rehabilitation Facility 

This handbook provides a general description and outline, of the 
principles I cos^onenta u4 procedures which ^e Isqportant in organizing 
. a volunteer prop'am. ;It is uaeful in facilities without volimteer 
participation desiring to organise a volimteer prop^aa or in f anilities 
where there Is volunteer participation arid a desire to i^rove the 
. organization admlrtletration of the prop^am. 

. #5 How to Recruit Voltmteers^ in a Rehabilitation Facility 

The ei^hasis, of this handbook Is on the sources of potential volim* 
.. teers, the'Mthods which will help attract aiaa retain yolunteers and ' 
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the spaQlfio^irearuitMnt teehnique a. designed to make reoruitfflent .■ 
methodi mrm effectlTO and produotlTe, 

jj^. Hoy to Prep^a Volunteera to Help In a Rehabilitation Faalilty 

This handbook goes Into detail about the wloiia prlnolples, methods 
and typea of preparation of volunteera, Inaluded^a^e dtBOrlptloni of 
'the learning prooeea Itself, training i»?ograma and oriantatlon, programs 
.for ney Tolunteera aM a review of the different Mthoda to faailltate^^ ^ — 
learning auoh as role pl^lngi email group dlaOTLSSiona, etc. - 



0 
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PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST 'QimSTIONNAKE > \ 

VOLUNTEERS IN REHABILITATION ' ^ 



Grint Number r 1 2 -S oS087?3 - 03 



How long has the facility been in Qperatlon? 



1. 

2. 

3, 
4. 



Years 



Months . 



How long has the eKecutive ^director baen^^employed by the facility with the 
duties of execative director? Yeari Months 



la there a sheltered workshop as part of the. facility? Yes 



No 



Please indicate the annual operating budget for the facility during 

1972rticiTehaar^ Sf^^isca^^ $^ - — - - ^ . _ 

How many staff members are employed at the facility at the present time? 
Full time = Part time 

How many cl lent-employeea are being served by the facility at the present 

tim)e? * , 



Please indicate the services provided or available to cllentpe 
the facility. , , " 



ees from 



a . 
b/ 
c . 
d V 
e « 

tV 

i/ 
j 



^Occupational therapy 
^Physical therapy 
^Speech and hearing therapy 
^Hed i ca 1^ e va lu^a 1 1 on^ ~~~ 

Psychological evaluation 
^Social services 

Work adjustment 
^Wbrk evaluation 
^Vocational skill traihing 
^Nursing services 
_PsychQtherapy . 
_Personal counseling 



n * 
o\ 
P- 

q. 

r . 

8 . 
t , 
U . 
V * 
W. 



_Reha bill tat ion (vocational') 
counseling 
^Hygiene and personal grooming 

^oB^^ljiee^fient ~^ 
_^Day care 
[Chapel " ' 

^Camp ' ■ 

_Basic edueation 

Homebound program 
[Mobility training 
^Homemaking skills ^ 

Other (please specify) 



Please indicate j by primary disability , 
presently served by the facility. 



the number of client-employees 



a ; 
b/ 
c , 
d/ 



f 

1 / 



^Visual impairments 
Hearing/ Impairments 
Cerebral palsy 

Other. orthopedic deformities 

or functional Impairments: 
^Absence or "aroputf tion of 

major or minor members 
^Psychotic disorders . 
^PsychoneurQtlc disorders 
^Alcoholism 

Drug addiction 



k. 

1 . 
m i 
n i 
o . 

P' 

^^ 
r . 



_Mental retardatlori 
^Other character persoriallty, 
and behavioral disorders 
^Epilepsy 

^Cardiac and circulatory conditions 
^Other disabling medical conditions 
[Old age 

_ Socially and/or culturally 
disadvantaged 
_ Speech disorders 
"Nq dlsabiiities , . ' 



f LEASE NOTE 



If volunteers have not partieipated in the facility*! program, during the 
^as t F SontHiT p 9 through 52 a a hewer guesttbiYs 53^ 

threugh 57 . . \ " / 



Please refer to. definitions on paaes 2» 3 and 4 . 



ft, Pleaie efitiraat'e the total number of volunteers who have participated in 
* faeility-directed or f acility-aponaored actlyities during the past 6 months. 
' (Count a VQlunteer only once whether he/she has participated one time or- 
several times during the past 6 months.)-^ V olunteerg 

10* At the present time apprpicimately how many of the volunteers indicated in 

question 9 arer ^ =^„-^^^ ===_™=„= = ^ , = _ . . ^ . . ^ _ _^ ^ 

a . Active (volunteers who are currently involved in some activity that 

^ requires participation on a regular basis,) 

b, ^Inactive (volunteers who have temporarily ceased to participate on a 

regular basis but can be called upon to perform a . specif ic 
one^-time job 'Under special circumstances,) ^ 

D iscontinued (individuals who have withdrawn from the program because 

of illness, family responsibilities , disinterest, etc,) 
( Same as question 9*) 




11, /Please estimate the total number of roan-hoUts contributed by volunteers during 
/ the six months Indicated In question 9. ^Man-hours 

/ ^' ' ■ . ' ' ' ^ 

1 2t L 1 s ted^below^a re : n ine - vo lun 



- percentage of vplunteers in question 9 who have participated in the different 

volunteer activities during the past 6 months. (This may total more than lOCR 

as some volunteers perfom a variety of different activities,) See definition 
of each activity, 



% Direct Service Aetlvl ties . % Fund Ralslrig Activities 



a 

b, % Ancillary Service Activities h,^ 'Group Projects 

^% Recreational-Social Activities i, .% Ottifer (piaase specify) 

d, % Administrative/Clerical Activities \ - 
^% Sqc la L Action Activities ^ , ' 

f/ % Public Relations Activities ' ' ' ^ ^ 



13v Please estimate the percentage of the number of iMn-hours In question 11 that: 
have been expended In the different volunteer activity categories , 

a , % Direct Service Activities , 

b, % Ancillary Service Activities 
Q. % Rfecreatlonal-^elal Actlvitlei 

d, % Administrative/Clerical Activities 
e / % Sociai Action Actlyities ^ ^ 

f / % .Publlc Relations Activities^ 
■ g* % Fund Raising Activities , 

h.^^_ Group Projects / . , 

t , % Other (pleasi specify) ^ 



100% Total 



14. there an organised volunteer auxiliary aaBOclated with the facility? 
Y^s No / 

■• \^~\.. ■ ' \ ■ /■ . ■ '' ■ • 

15. If yeii please estimate the percentage of Volunteers in queition 9 who have 
participated as mamberj of the volunteer auKlllary organization i _ % 

16. Is there one person on. the facility staff who has primary responsibility for 
administering and directing the volunteer program. Yes No 

17. What is this peribn*i official title? ' ■ " ^ - ' 



18.. On the average, how many hours each week does this person devote to directing 

the volunteer program? Hours/week 

... \ ' , ■ ' • ' ■ 

19* Are there writ^n Job descrlptlbns for duties assigned to > volunteers? 

'Yes_ ~ . No ' ^ : 

j- ■ ■ ' \, 

20, If yes, what percentage of the volunteer Jobs have written job descriptions 
outlining duties and responsibilities? % . . 

If you do have written Job descriptions ^ please send one copy of each Job 
description, 

21, Are , entrance interviews conducted with volunteers before asilgnment to specific 
Jobs? ; Yes ' , \ 

22, Are exit Interviewi conducted with volunteers who leave the* facility \ 
program? Yes . - /..-i Nq ^^-—- ^ ^^-^^-^--^^-^^W----- - ~— — — — =— = ' - 



-23* Is there a written plan or outline to direct the management and organization 
of the volunteer program? ' Yes r No 



\ 



24, At the present time are records kept concerning volunteer participation 
(hours of servicai number of yblunteerss etc.)? Yes ^ No 



25* If yesj who maintains these ; records? 

a,\ ^Facility staff 

b* \ V olunteer auscillary : 

c > Other (please specify) _ . 



. . If records^are kept concerning volunteer participation, please send a copy of 
/ the reportlrigs^ormC s) , ^ 

. ^ ' " . " . ^ . ". ' 

26. Is there a apeclflc area or ropm in the facility which serves as the 
headquarters for the. volunteers? Yes No _ 

27. Are the^re parking spaces reserved for volunteers at the facility or 
nearby^ Yes No 

28. Which of the following eKpenses are reimbursed or provided to volunteers by the 
facility? . - ' ' 

a , T ransportation ^Cost of conferences 

b. Liability insurance f , . Other (pleaise specify) 

e . Mea 1 s . = \ , ' ^ ^' _ . . . _ ' 



d> /^ Parking / g. None 

. ^ ^ ; ■;. ■ --;-r-4-9 . """" 
■ ' ' ■ ■ . ' -45- 



Does one mamber of the facility itaff have primary responsibility, for volunteer 
recruitment?' Yei m 



If yes V wha t 1 s thi i persbh^ s\ti tle^ 



V 



From among the following populatlan groups i please Indicate those toward which 
recruitment effdrts have bean dlrecVed during the past 6 months 
(See definitions,) 



a i 
b. 
c , 
d, 

e . 
f . 



Youth (under 13 years) 

Young people (L3-24 years) 
_Senlor citizens (60 and over) 

Blue collar workers 

White collar TOrkers 

Business arid professional people 
_Culturally and/qr socially 

disadvantaged persons 



h. 

1, 



Dlaabled persons 
FersonsXfrom racial, 
national or religious 
minoritlei 

Other (please specify) 



Which 6i the following recruitment niethodi have been employsd within the past 
6 months to obtain volunteers? (See def Initloni * ) • - 



a « 
b, 
c , 
d. 



Direct recruitment/ 
Xridlreet recruitment 
Delegated recruitment 
Other methods (please specify) 



On the averages how many voluntaers have been recruited each month during the 
past 6 months? ■ Volunteers/montH 

On the averages how many hours each month have been expended by staff in 
volunteer recruitment efforts during the past 6 months? Hours/month 

Please estimate the percentage of hours indicated in question 33 that are 
expended in utilising the different recruitment methods* (See definitions*) 

a , % Direct recruitment ^ 

b / % Indirect recruitment 

c, ■. ■ % Delegated recruitment 

d. % Other methods (please specify) ' 

100% Total ^ ' 

Please estimate the number of active volunteers (see question IDA) who have 
been participating In the volunteer program for^ 

a. Less than 6 mpnths 

b. " 6 months - 11 months ' - , • 
c t _ J l - 2 years 

d / 3 - 5 years ^ , ; . 

a, . More than 5 years ' - 



36. Please, estimfite the numBer of active voluntaers in the foliowing age cattgorleil,, 



19 and below d . \ 50 - 64 years 



b. V 20 - 34 years ■ e. 65 years and over 
35 - 49 years 

37* Please eitlmates in numbsri of volunteers , the highest ley^l of education 

attained by the active volunteers , \ 

a. Less t^an high scteol education - . 

b. ^^ _Some high school education. , 

c . High school diploma ^ 

d . Some eollege feducation ' , 
J i Co liege degree . .... ^..^ 

f. P resently attending grade schools high school or college ' 

38. Pleaie eatlmate the number of active volunteera who are: 

"a . M en 

b,^ Women , > 

39. Please estimate the number of active volunteeri in the following categories: 

■■ '- ■ \ '~ ^ ' '- 
' a . V Physically handlcappid or disabled 
b. Socially and/or culturally .disadvantaged 
^Psycholpglcal ly handicapped or dtsabled> 

40v Pleaie estimate the number of active volunteera -who are: — . ^ _^^_- 
a *^_^_Retired prof esslonals with rehabilitation, skllli and/or training 

(therapistt nurse , counselor ^ psychologlat i etc.) 
b. Active prof easlonals with rehabilitation skills and/or training 

(therapist, nurse, counselor i paychologiit i etc*) 

41. Please estimate the niim^er of active volunteeri who can be placed in the 
following occupational categories . ( See definitions.). 

a . _ Blue col lar 

b. " White collar \ . . 

c . Business and professional ■ 

42. Please estimate the fiumber of active volunteers who can be placed in the 
following minority g^oup categories, ' 

B^^ ^Racial (Negt'Oi American Indian, Oriental, other) 

. - b. National (HeKlcan^Ametlcan , Polish» Puerto Rl can, other) 

c , Religious (Jewish i Catholic , other) , 

' , ^ ' . ■ , ■ ■ ' ft ■ 

i:43. Does the facility provide an-orlentatlon program^for volunteers?^' 
Yes No > -. 

. 44'. la each new volunteer required t& complete an orientation program for 
_;_yoliinteers? Yes ^ No s 



45. Howfraqutntly Is the orientation program conducted? 

46. How Iprig does the orientation program generally last? 



47, 



48. 



49 



50, 



briefly discribe the major subjecta that are covered In the orientation prbgram. 



Fleas^ estimate the percentage of active volunteers who have attended the 
orientation program* ^ 

What types-oi training are provided to volunteers? . 

a / PVe^job training 
. b / On-the-job training _ ' > 

c. Continuing education 



d/ Other (please specify) 



Pleaae estimate the percentage of active volunteers who have received each 
type of training. (This may total more than lOOT as some volunteers receive 
two or more typ^C of training . ^ . , 



a , % Fre-job training , 

b / % On-the-job training 

c , % Continuing education 

d, "^ % Other , 



5l/' Is each volunteer required to receiva some training before assuming full 
responsibility for a specific job? Yes_ _ v 

52 Please indicate the learnlni methods or techniques which are employed within 
the total learning program for volunteers. (Eaiamples ^of learning methods 
include role splaying, small group discussions, etc,) \ 



. . 52. 
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NOTE; The. eKegutive director ihould answer questiorig 53 and 54 . ' ^ ^ 

53. The following staiements refer to volunteer participation in rehabilitation . 
facllltiei. Please Indicate your feeling, about eagh itatenent even though 
you may not have volunteeri partlglpatlng In your facility. Place the 
appropriata numjber corraspondlng to.ona of five categories ll«ted below. 
Write the number in the space provided before each statement, 

l\\ Strongly agree 4, Disagree , 

^ 2/ Agree 5, Strongly disagree 

^ 3. Undecided > < 

^ *___^olunteeri require more training than paid staff to carry out 
similar dutieV, 



^Volunteers provide services that could not generally be provided by 
the facility » ' ■ ',~ 

In most Instances j volunteers don't remain with the facility long 
enough to justify the time and e£fo,rt necessary to train and 
supervise them. / 

^Volunteers should be considered as equal members of the serylce team 
of the facility. 

^Volunteers often disrupt the facility's ongoing program. 



\ 



f .^^^^^^^^V.olunteers-jahould^partle process when 

' ylt affects their work assignments. 

H ost volunteers do not have the knowledge or the skills to work 
dlregtly with the client-employees served by the facility. 

b* A ll rehabilitation programs =can benefit from volunteer participation. 

1 •_^^_/3upervlslng volunteers Is more difficult than supervising paid staff. 

1. Volunteers ought to be reimbursed for ©ut-of ^pocket escpenses related 
to their participation In the facility's program,- 

1^* It is of ten difficult ' to maintain good working relations between \ 

volunteers and staff, 

1 *l_^_R®fiponslbi llty for dlTectlng a volunteer program should be asslgnei 
to one individual oh- the facility staff * . 

ra« M ost volunteers are^ unreliable in carrying out their assigned duties* 



^Volunteers provide the greatest benefit to the facility %rtien they 
supplement, the paid staff in delivering rehabilitation services to 
clients , i . . 

Volunt eers should not be given assignments which require access t@ 
confidential info™atlon. - ' 

^Volunteers should not be :rest£lcted= tQ.-=cett4t^ 



acltlv'ities because of • their volunteer status . 

53 



q. The benefits provided by volunteeri do not outweigh the additional 
colts of training and supervising thea« 

r / Reeruitreerit efforts should attempt to attract volunteerf with 
different characteristics such as age, education, seXi aoclal 
background^ etc. 

S4. Listed bellow are eight categories of volunteer activities. Using the 

numbers 1, 2, and 3, please rank the three categories of volunteer activities 
which provide the most benefit to a rehabilitation program. Number 1 
indicates the most beneficial activity, 2 the seaond most beneficial activity, . 
etc, (See definitions*) ^ ■ = 

a. D irect Service Activities 

b. Anclllary^ Service Activities 
c> Fecreatlonal-Sooial Activities 

d. Administrative/Clerical Activities 

e / Social Action Activities 

£ / Public Relations Activltiei 

E , Fund Raising Activities / . u \ 

h / Group Projects Activities 

55\ If volunteers have never participated in the facility^ please indicate the 
reaion^or reasons for never having volunteer partleipation, 



56. If there have been volunteerg participating in the facility at one time but 
the practice has been discQntlnued s please indicate the reason or reasons 
for thls'action. . 



57. How long ago was volunteer participation discontinued in the facility? 
Years ^Months , . ^ 



Name of Facility 
AddyesB 



Date Completed^ 



City ' State ^ Zip Code 

/ - . , ■ ■ ' 



r 

VOLUNTEERS m REHABILITATION mOJECT 
ADVISORY COI^rrTEE 



Aft J 9 Bob Blase 

Executive Director 

Goodwill Industries of San Antonio 

San Antonio, Texas 

Hr^ Claude F. Bridges 

NAG I President 

Highland Hills ^ New York 

Earl Cunerd 

Executive Director > 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc* 
New York J New York 

Mrs* Marlon Hann — . . 

Public Relations Director 

Tacoma Goodwill Industries Rehabilitation Center, Inc* 
Tacoma, Washington 

Mrs* James R* Hetherington 
NAGl Past President 
IndiMapolis, Indiana 

Mrs. Elliot Jacobson 
Past President 

Association of Volunteer Bureaus of America 
Kansas City, Missouri 

A. B# C* Itodson, H*D. 
Assistant Director of Health 
Fairfax Cwnty 
Fairfax, Virginia 

John J. ^fcHanus 
Assistant Director^ 

Departroent of Comunlty Services . 
AFL-CIO ' • 

Washington, D.C. 

Francis W- Mulcahy 

President « 
Davis Hemorlal Goodwill Industries, lac. 
Washington, D,C# 

Mrs. Harriet H. Naylor 
Director of Educational Development 
National Center for Voluntary Action 
Washington, D.C. 
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C* Esco Obarmannj Ph»D# 
Research Consultant 
Hastings, Minnesota 

Mrs. William Osier 
Past President 

The Association of the Junior Leagues of America ^ Inc. 
Wormlaysburgp Pennsylvania 



\ 



Nicholas Pan^a 

Assistant Executive Director 

Goodwill Ir^us tries of Southern California 

Los tageles, California 

Arthur L, Powell 
Associate Director 
Social Welfare Division 
National Urban League^ Inc* 
New York, N.Y, 

Henry -Redkey 

Cape George Colony 

Port Townsend, Washington 

Harold Richterman . 
Director of Rehabilitation Services 
Nat tonal Industries for the Blmd 
New York, N.Y. 

Charles Roberts ^ ^ 

Executiye Director - 
International Association of Rehabilitation Facilities 
Washington, p*C* ' 

Philip. Roos, Ph.D, 
Executive Director 

National Association for Retarded Children 
Arlington, Texas 



Mrs * Rex V, Roupe 
VIR Project Chairman 
Des Moines j Iowa 

Mrs* Thomas Shaw 
Akron, Ohio 

Miss Jayne Shover 
Executive Director 

National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
Chicago, Illinois 

H. Conwell Snoke, Esq. 
Imme diate Past President 
Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. 
Somers Point, New Jersey 
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Miss Patricia Sussmannj Director 
Division of Voluntear Services 
American Hospital Association 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. Eyelyne R. VillineSj Executive Secretary 
Governor'^'s Qomniittee on Employment of the Handicapped 
State of Iowa 
Des Moines J Iowa 

Robert E. Watkina 

Executive Vice President, Development 
Goodwill IndiJS tries of America, Inc* 
Washington^ D.C. 

E* B* Whittens Executive Director 
National Rehabilitation Association 
Washington, D*C, 

William E. Flanigany ^^ecutive Secretary 
Division of Research and Demonstration 
Social and .Rehabilitation Service 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C, 

Dean Phillips 

National Executive Director 
Goodwill Industries of America, Inc- 
Washington, D.C# ; 



\ . 

\ 

\ 
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